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DENVER 








. . . puts experience to 


work on every job. 


Efficiently and dependably — Denver goes about the job of marketing livestock. 
That's why DENVER is known by livestock people everywhere — and why DENVER 


has the complete confidence of alll. 


Whether handling or selling your shipments DENVER MARKET INTERESTS are 


tops in performing a job — where performance counts. 


It will pay you more to 


SHIP ‘EM ALL TO THE 


DENVER UNION STOCKYARDS 








The President Sveponts . poy 


HESE notes are being written somewhere between Europe 
and North America, at the steward’s desk of a Boeing-built Strato- 
cruiser flying at 20,000 feet, powered by four Pratt-Whitneys 
totaling 14000 H.P., and proceeding at the rate of about 310 
miles per hour. Date July 15th. 

On the day before yesterday we were in Switzerland. We 
spent yesterday in London. Tomorrow we will visit Gene Acker- 
man in New York. Monday we will be in Chicago. Tuesday eve- 
ning we will be at home at Dixon, California. 


Abroad in Two Days: June 28th to 30th. 

Leaving San Francisco about 9:00 A.M. on June 28th, Mrs. 
Vaughn and I were bound for the English Royal Agricultural and 
Livestock Show. We arrived in New York same evening about 
9 o'clock. Next morning at eleven we took off, flying via Goose 
Bay and Labrador, and arrived at London 8:00 A.M. on the 30th 
—a smooth trip—comfortable accommodations—tasty meals. 

We Visit the Goodchilds: July Ist 

On Saturday morning, July 1st we took the train to visit 
our old friends, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Goodchild at Great Yeldham 
in Essex. Mr. Goodchild farms about 1000 acres; raises barley, 
wheat and vegetables for marketing as well as forage and pasture 
for some 400 purebred sheep and 100 purebred hogs; and lives 
in a house about 700 years old made of masonry and oak, and 
furnished with tables, chairs, dressers, beds, mirrors, etc., that 
would excite the envy of the most fastidious antique lover in 
America. We had visited the Goodchilds twice before (in 1936 
and 1947). Because of the regulations of their government, they 
are farming under much more difficult conditions than before the 
war, but relieved a little since three years ago. 

Returned to London July 2nd in the evening and proceeded 


the following day to Oxford where the Royal Show was to be 
held. 


‘At the Royal Show: July 4th and 5th 

We found more and more variety of machinery than on pre- 
vious visits to English shows. Besides all kinds of English-made 
machines, there were tractors and plows and disks and harrows, 
etc., made in the U. S. or in England by U. S. firms. 

There was a flower show which was beyond my ability to 
describe, for the climate of England is almost ideal for flowering 
plants and the people of England appreciate and understand the 
production of flowers. The immense tents which accommodated 
the flower show were full of spectators whenever the doors were 
open. 

Naturally we were interested in livestock, particularly sheep. 
There were about 15 breeds of sheep represented, because sheep 
husbandry over the last several hundred years has developed on 
the basis of local needs and ideas. People were just not able 
to get far away from home nor to observe the livestock of farmers 
in other areas and now with better transportation facilities, the 
old English tradition of “carrying on” seems to prevent the dis- 
continuance of many breeds of livestock which to us, at least, 
appear to have comparatively little commercial value. 

There are no wool breeds as we know them—no Merinos, 
Rambouillets, Corriedales, Columbias, etc. Their place is largely 
taken by the Lincolns and Leicesters and Border Leicesters in 
Rohand. and the Cheviots and Highlands in Scotland. 

The predominating meat breeds are Southdown, Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Suffolk. The Southdowns, of course, look very 
small to us, but certainly their low, thick, square-built conformation 
is superb for meat. The Shropshires have changed greatly since 
1936. Once small, woolblind and bred for score-card perfection, 
they are now very much longer, deeper and always able to see 
where they want to go. Hampshires, too, are slowly but surely, I 
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think, following the trend of the Shropshires. We found them a 
little larger and markedly more open-faced than on our previous 
trips. We were told that the current trend in changing type of 
these two breeds was spark-plugged by British export demand. 
Suffolks, on the other hand, it seemed to us, were trending toward 
a lower set, and shorter type, and certainly exhibit less black 
fiber in their wool than when we had seen them before. 


We Visit Friends and See London: July 6th-9th 

July 6th we returned to London and spent the 7th visiting 
previous acquaintances there and calling on local folks who were 
friends of our friends in America. 

July 8th—A trip to Ipswich to see again the herds of Stuart 
Paul, for over 50 years breeder of Suffolk horses, Red Polled cat- 
tle and Suffolk sheep; also our friend G. P. Lempriere, veteran of 
three English wars and secretary of the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

July 9th—Rest and attendance at services at St. Paul’s Cathed- 


ral with visits to British Museum and the Tate Art Gallery in the 
afternoon. 


Zurich, Switzerland: July 10th-12th 

July 10th—Flew aboard U. S. made Convair plane flying 
Swiss flag to Zurich. 

July 11th-12th—An auto trip in U. S. made Plymouth through - 
Lucerne-St. Gotthard Pass, past Matterhorn, Jungfrau, through 
Interlocken and Berne; back again to Zurich: a most beautiful 
and immaculately kept country—kept so by industrious and cour- 
teous people who certainly know how to cultivate tourist trade. 
Our stay there was made much more comfortable and interesting 
through the efforts of Mr. E. A. Huni, local representative of 


International Wool Secretariat. Returned to London via U. S. 
built D.C. 3. 


London Again and the I.W.S.: July 14th 

July 14th was highlighted for us by R. G. Lund, general 
manager (offices in London) of the International Wool Secretariat, 
with two of his assistants, Messrs. Waterman and Roberts. A very 
attractive and delicious luncheon was served for us in the company 
of these men and their wives, after which I was shown the detailed 
operations with which the I.W.S. concerns itself. I was impressed 
with the personnel of this organization and the very wide scope 
of its activities. That was yesterday. Now we shall soon be land- 
ing in New York. 


Impressions: 

Our general impressions? (Remember they’re only ours and 
only based on a brief stopover so be your own judge of what they 
are worth.) 

1. Young folks (babies to 20 years) in England look healthier 
and happier than in 1947. We were told it’s due to education 
of mothers in dietetics and hygiene. 

2. Laborers in England seemed slower and less interested 
in their work than in 1947. Many seem to think they are the 
government and everybody should accommodate to their wishes. 

8. Business in England still hampered by excessive taxes 
and regulations. 

4. It is becoming increasingly evident in business circles that 
the last two wars have taken a terrific toll of England’s most needed 
manpower and local leadership. 

5. The ever-present question, both in England and Switzer- 
land, is “What will Russia do and is America ready?” There is 
complete distrust of Stalin everywhere. We are most certainly 
happy to be flying in a westerly direction. 

We regret that space does not permit mention of the courtesies 
of many people both in England and Switzerland who knew that 
we were associated with your organization and because of that 
fact wanted to be helpful to us. 

Howarp VAUGHN 














First Annual 


SANPETE RAM SALE 


* 
Ephraim, Utah 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 26 
9:00 a.m. 
COLONEL E. O. WALTER, Auctioneer 
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RAMBOUILLETS SUFFOLKS COLUMBIAS HAMPSHIRES 


Crossbreds & Panamas 


ALL TOP QUALITY 
SAN PET E — The Rambouillet Center of the World 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1950 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEED SALE 


TAUTPHAUS PARK IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
Buy With Confidence and Own With Pride 


Registered Rams and Ewes and Range Rams 





Suffolks, Hampshires, Romneys, Columbias, Panamas, 
Montedales, and Southdowns 


IDAHO’S BEST FLOCKS 


BEST BLOODLINES AUTHENTIC PEDIGREES 
GUARANTEED PRODUCTION APPROVED TYPE 


Sheep are one of Idaho's Most Profitable Enterprises. It is time to improve 
that flock by using the best sires, or better still start a new flock by buying 
“The Best in the West,” at The Idaho Falls Purebred Sheep Sale. 


E. A. WHITE, Auctioneer 
Ontario, Oregon 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TO: 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS, INC. 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO, R-1. 


























THE WOOL BUREAU’S RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


Since the research work of the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., is primarily of interest to 
mills, it has not been played up very 
strongly in the National Wool Grower, 
Those who have visited the offices of the 
Wool Bureau, Inc., in New York and have 
met Dr. Giles E. Hopkins, technical direc- 
tor of the Bureau, are highly pleased with 
the manner in which he is converting the 
results obtained from studies and experi- 
ments with wool into concise language 
easily read and understood. His review of 
research achievements goes out to the mills 
in the form of news letters for 
executives. 


textile 


RAIN MAKING 


The big question uppermost in the minds 
of ranchers in northwestern New Mexico 
and southeastern Colorado is whether the 
rain they received the week of July 10th 
was man-made or a gift of nature. Ranch- 
ers who have invested in rain-making oper- 
ations claim the moisture came as a result 
of efforts of professionals who had done 
considerable cloud seeding with silver io- 
dide crystals the week before. It was the 
first rain in that section for this year. Mois- 
ture fell over areas extending from Hard- 
ing County north to the Colorado border. 
Cloud seeding is also being done in some 
sections of Colorado. 


LLOYD CASE IN NEW POST 


Lloyd N. Case, former secretary of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association, has 
accepted the post of secretary of the 
Minneapolis Terminal Elevator Association 
and the Northwest Country Elevator Asso- 
ciation with headquarters at Minneapolis. 
The publication of the Colorado Sheep 
Raiser, which Mr. Case continued to han- 
dle after his resignation as secretary of 
the Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
will be taken over by Mr. Ralph Booze, 
who has edited the paper the past two 
years. 


The National Wool Grower 
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U.S.D.A. TO STUDY CANADIAN 
LIVESTOCK 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has inaugurated a study of the Canadian 
livestock industry under provisions of the 
Research and Marketing Act. The project, 
sponsored by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, will be conducted by 
C. L. Harlan, marketing specialist. Follow- 
ing conferences with officials of the Cana- 
dian Department of Agriculture, Mr. Har- 
lan’s plans call for visiting important live- 
stock producers and marketing officials, and 
livestock specialists. The purpose of the 
study, as stated by the U.S.D.A. release 
of July 3rd, is: “To obtain information in- 
dicating future trends in Canadian livestock 
production, especially cattle, as a basis for 
forecasting probable movement to the 
United States for the next five years.” 

The marketing specialist, the release said, 
will be primarily concerned with the an- 
nual summer and fall movement of Cana- 
dian grass cattle to United States feedlots. 
He also may prepare spot reports on 
Canadian hog marketing and the sheep 
situation. This project is planned to ob- 
tain and organize basic information needed 
not only for an appraisal of the current 
situation and potential trends but also for 
use in making future appraisals and re- 
views. 


DONALD RAMSTETTER IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Donald Ramstetter, who, with his father, 
operates the Bonvue Ranch in Golden, 
Colorado, is on a tour of South America 
where he will inspect South American 
sheep and cattle and build up business for 
the Corriedales bred at the Bonvue Ranch. 


THE COVER 


Woatbnnter 


Our cover this 
month is symbolic 
of the “star” quali- 
ty of the consign- 
ments to the 35th 
National Ram Sale. 
Won't you come 
and see them? 
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Buy the Best! 


Crossbreds 
Targhees 


Rambouillets 


Columbias 
AT THE 


. MONTANA RAM SALE 


September 29, Miles City, Montana 
SPONSORED BY THE MONTANA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, HELENA, MONTANA 


Range Conditioned 








The Fourth Annual 


COLORADO RAM SALE 
SEPTEMBER 6 


Lamont Sale Pavilion, Denver Stock Yards 


* 


ALL BREED SALE 















Approximately 600 head of top rams of all Western 
breeds, RANGE, REGISTERED and STUD RAMS, will sell. 


For Information, Write to 
BRETT GRAY, Secretary 
P. O. Box 6650, Denver 16, Colorado 











Sponsored by 


Colorado Wool Growers 
Association 
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INCE the report by the Hoover Com- 

mission on the reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of our Government and 
particularly the report applicable to Fed- 
eral grazing land administration, there has 
been much speculation, conjecture and in 
many instances worry on the part of live- 
stock men as to what the President’s pro- 
posal would contain when it was pre- 
sented to Congress and what the effect 
would be on the western livestock industry. 

The Hoover Commission reversed the 
recommendation of the Task Force to es- 
tablish a Department of Natural Resources 
and recommended that the Bureau of Land 
Management be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Because of the lack of unanimity and 
agreement within the Hoover Commission 
itself on the subject, the President appar- 
ently felt that further study should be made 
before presenting a proposal to Congress. 

A study group is now in the West, com- 
posed of two members each from the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Forest Service. This 
study will be completed around September 
1, 1950, and, no doubt, reported to the 





President this fall or early winter. There- 
fore, it is obvious that no proposal on this 


| question will be made to Congress by the 


7 | President during this session, barring any 
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unforeseen developments. 

It is quite obvious, however, that a pro- 
posed reorganization of the administration 
of grazing lands may be expected in the 
next session of Congress, unless war prob- 
lems crowd it out of the picture. The tim- 
ing, of course, is unknown. 

The National Association has endorsed 
the consolidation of the Administration of 
all publicly owned grazing lands, but has 
not recommended the consolidation in any 
certain department of Government. How- 
ever, the National clearly stated that coin- 
Federal 
legislation providing for a single uniform 
system of grazing administration must be 
enacted. 7 

In view of the obvious plans for re- 
organization and consolidation, serious con- 


| sideration must be given by the livestock 


industry to the adjustments necessary for 
an effective Federal grazing administra- 
tion under consolidation. 

Without attempting to criticize any of 
the agencies in charge of Federal grazing 
lands, some of the differences between the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
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Management policies and programs should 
be recognized. 

Since the National's resolution points out 
the necessity of Federal legislation coin- 
cidental with consolidation, it should be 
brought out that the Forest Service ad- 
ministers the grazing lands under its con- 
trol through broad discretionary powers of 
the Secretary of Agriculture without the 
benefit of basic law, other than a very 
broad enabling act which doesn’t recognize 
grazing as a primary natural resource. The 
Bureau of Land Management administers 
its grazing resource under a definite act 
of Congress, designed particularly to regu- 
late grazing and to protect the natural re- 
source. 

It should be recognized by everyone, in- 
cluding the bureaus now administering 
grazing on Federal lands, that a uniform 
law is essential to effective consolidation. 

From the viewpoint of the livestock man, 
consolidation of the two main bureaus 
could result in considerable saving not only 
to the livestock operator using both classes 
of land, in time and travel expense, but in 
a large measure to the Government. In our 
western country the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has five regions; the Forest Ser- 
vice six. Headquarters for both are 
operated in Albuquerque, San Francisco, 
and Portland but with different offices and 
different personnel. All other regional of- 
fices of B.L.M. and F.S. are located in 
different cities. For example Forest Service 
regions are located in Denver, Colorado, 
Ogden, Utah, and Missoula, Montana, 
while the B.L.M. has offices in Billings, 
Montana and Salt Lake City, Utah. 





AUGUST MEETINGS 
. 


COUNCIL OF DIRECTORS 
American Wool Council 


Wednesday, Aug. 23rd, 8:30 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
National Wool Growers Association 


Wednesday, Aug. 23rd, 2:00 p.m. 
Thursday, August 24th, All Day. 


All meetings will be held at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Federal Land Reorganization 


The Forest Service has approximately 
600 ranger districts and the B.L.M. about 
55 grazing districts. Many of these, no 
doubt, could be consolidated under one 
head, total office’ personnel could be re- 
duced and the men whose primary job is 
out on the range could, in many instances, 
work on what is now forest land in the 
summer and public domain land in the 
winter. At present Forest Service person- 
nel are about five times those of the Bureau 
of Land Management. The livestock prob- 
lems on both areas would be handled and 
coordinated by the same group of Gov- 
ernment employees and these problems 
should be more readily settled. 

At the present time Forest Service re- 
gions do not recognize State lines; Bureau 
of Land Management regions do. This 
would or probably should be adjusted uni- 
formly. 

Another great difference at the present 
time between the two Bureaus is the 
amount of money appropriated for the work 
of the two agencies handling about the 
same number of animal unit months of 
grazing. The Forest Service has many times 
the appropriation of the Bureau of Land 
Management for similar functions on the 
same number of acres. Under consolida- 
tion, if appropriations were tied to the 
“man power standard” of need in adminis- 
tration of the lands, this problem, after 
study, could easily be worked out. Much 
of the land now administered separately is 
adjacent, often times intermingled, and 
complementary in grazing use. 

Another difference which is extremely 
difficult to reconcile is the “charge policy.” 
The Forest Service charge policy is based 
on securing the “value of the forage” at 
commercial rates, notwithstanding com- 
mensurate property requirements in issuing 
permits, and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment charge policy is designed to cover the 
“cost of administration.” This from the 
standpoint of the user of the range is a 
major problem in consolidation. 

There apparently is little difference in 
philosophy between the two agencies on 
land retention. Both favor retaining the 
land under their jurisdiction. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Forest Service. The 
Bureau of Land Management does have 
a program of “selective disposal” of a small 
part of the public land. The Forest Ser- 
vice has authority to acquire land; the 
Bureau of Land Management has no such 
authority. The Forest Service not only 
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(July 25-26, San Angelo, Texas). 


Pleasant, Utah, at $250 per head. 


1942. 





Records Smashed at Texas Rambouillet Sale 


ge records were broken at the 14th annual San Angelo Rambouillet Ram Sale 


For the first place pen of five rams, $610 per head was paid the Nielson Sheep 
Company of Ephraim, Utah, by the Petersen Ranch Company of Brackettville, 
Texas. This is believed to be the highest per head price ever paid for a pen of 
rams any place in the United States and it may be a world record, too. 

A strong bidder for this pen was V. B. Diego, Piedras Negras, Coahuila, 
Mexico, who bought 51 rams at a total of $10,065. Included in this purchase was 
the champion pen of ten rams shown by John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm of Mt. 


Texas records were broken when Ted Bailey Joy, 13-year-old 4-H Club mem- 
ber of Roosevelt, Texas, paid $1,150 for the champion ram, bred by John and 
Stuart Williams, Eldorado, Texas. The previous Texas high was $1,125 paid in 


For the 301 head sold, 47 Texas and Mexico ranchmen paid an average of 
$188 per head, more than double last year’s average of $90. The 23 stud rams sold 
averaged $429.50, compared with $252 made in the 1949 sale. 








wants to retain the present holdings and 
acquire more, but wants control over all 
lands drained by a navigable stream, 
which, in the extreme interpretation, means 
the control of all private lands (S-1820). 

There are other differences in philosophy 
which will be very difficult to reconcile 
in consolidation. This is the cooperation 
with users of grazing lands. The Bureau 
of Land Management has a definite policy 
of consultation with their grazing users 
through the local, State and national ad- 
visory boards. Local advisory boards have 
been legalized for forest lands (Section 18 
Public Law 478—8lst Congress) but they 
are not as yet established. Just recently the 
Bureau of Land Management has cooper- 
ated with grazing users on legislation to 
work out land disposition problems. The 
Forest Service at a recent Washington 
meeting made the flat statement that where 
the philosophy of the Forest Service dif- 
fered from that of the range users, they 
did not care to discuss it. Such an attitude 
will make consolidation difficult. 

The above are just some of the difficul- 
ties which should be recognized and studied 
in the event consolidation takes place in 
the future and it looks likely. 

It therefore appears that, from the stand- 
point of the western livestock i 
it is paramount that consideration be given 
to the establishment of a uniform Federal 
grazing code which would set up the prin- 
ciples and policies to be followed in the 
administration of Federal grazing land. 

This should, without a doubt, be ac- 
cause of these differences existing between 
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the two most important agencies and the 
human elements with resentments and 
rivalry which would naturally “creep in” 
under a consolidation and reorganization. 

The livestock industry is faced with this 
critical problem. There is no use saying, 
“We want things left as they are,” because 
the odds are against such a condition. 
The only thing remaining is to work out a 
sensible and reasonable range code by 
legislation which will channel the ad- 
ministration of grazing land and that will 
apply effectively to all Federal land. 

—J. M. Jones 





Washington Items 


SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Following the enactment into law of 
H.R. 6567 making more money available 
to the C.C.C. in 1950, support prices at 
90 percent of parity were announced for 
the six basic commodities: corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, tobacco and peanuts. Mohair 
will be supported at 74.1 percent of parity 
and a support program for honey has also 
been set up. All of these were mandatory. 
In addition, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has used his permitted power under the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 to announce prac- 
tically the same support price as in 1949 
on the national average basis, for oats, bar- 
ley and rye, but somewhat less for grain 
sorghums. 


JACKSON HOLE BILL REPORTED 
FAVORABLY 


S.3409, the O’Mahoney-Hunt bill for the 
establishment of a new Grand Teton Na. 
tional Park in Wyoming, reported 
favorably by the Senate Committee on Ip. 
terior and Insular Affairs on July 6th. This 
bill attempts to settle the controversy over 
the establishment of the Jackson Hoke 
Monument (N.W.G. May, 1950, page 10). 
At recent meetings of the’ Executive Com- 
mittee of the Wyoming Wool Growers As. 
sociation at Rock Springs and Casper, op- 
position to $.3409 was expressed. 

(This bill passed the Senate on July 26th 


and was sent to the House.) 


was 


THE ENGLE BILL 


H. R. 8821, introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Clair Engle of Cali- 
fornia on June 13th, if passed, would 
authorize the appropriation and return of 
$1,351,149.37 to certain States to cover 
amounts withheld from grazing fees on 
national forests. 

This bill seeks to do for all the States 
having national forest land on which live- 
stock graze, what Congressman Barrett's 
bill (H. R. 8544) asked for in connection 
with Wyoming (N.W.G. June, 1950, page 
7). 

Under the law 25 percent of the money 
received from each national forest in any 
year must be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the State in which a national 
forest is located to be used for public 
schools and roads in the county or counties 
where the forest lies. 

The Forest Service has admitted it has 
turned a portion of the receipts from graz- 
ing since 1926 to an account under its 
jurisdiction. 

No action has been taken on the Barrett 
bill but Congressmen Engle’s proposal was 
reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands the week of July 
17th. However, when that committee, ac- 
cording to press reports, learned that the 
Bureau of Budget did not approve the bill, 
they recalled it for further consideration. 

The amounts which the Engle bill asks 
to have returned to the States are as fol- 
lows: 
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ROU ies +-~-tensetel $153,829.60 
Califortta....-2223 126,880.55 
Rolomitt:<.22..-.- 8 201,641.56 
OU SG) Gemeinde 167,473.14 
aa es 1,805.16 
Mignt: 5. 130,273.34 
Nebraska. ................. 9,473.77 
a aa 74,851.66 
New Mexico .............. 95,725.13 
I ai eenierns seni 77,960.80 
South Dakota ............ 14,696.39 
_ Sa e 174,997.45 
Washington —............ 19,085.83 
West Virginia ........ 362.50 
Wyoming... 102,092.49 
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Iu Memoriam 


H. E. BABCOCK 


IGHLY respected for his contribution 

to the science of agriculture, H. E. 
Babcock, founder of Cornell’s School of 
Nutrition, died in a New York hospital on 
July 12th after a brief illness. 

Dr. Babcock’s wide knowledge and work 
were not confined to Cornell. He helped 
organize the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives and was its president in 1942. 
He also assisted in the founding and was 
general manager of the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation Exchange. He was as- 
sistant chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, a director of the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives, special consultant to the 
Farm Credit Administration, and a mem- 
ber of the National Agricultural Research 
Policy Committee of the Department of 
Agriculture. He was also chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Cornell from 1940 
until recently when he resigned on account 
of ill health. 

Within recent years his advocacy of an 
expanded animal agriculture as an essen- 
tial to the American way of life brought 
him close to the members of the livestock 
industry. Some of Dr. Babcock’s articles 
have been published in the National Wool 


Grower. 


MRS. ANDREW LITTLE 


RS. Andrew Little, Emmett, Idaho, 
widow of the late Andrew Little, passed 
away July 3rd, after a short illness. She 
was the mother of David Little, president 
of the Idaho Wool Growers Association. 
Mrs. Little came from Scotland to Amer- 
ica in 1901 and that year married Andrew 
Little. As the wife of an early day pioneer 
sheep operator she witnessed the great de- 
velopment and growth in settlement of the 
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West. With her help and encouragement 
the operations of Andrew Little were at 
one time the largest in the United States. 

Survivors are two daughters, Mrs. Lau- 
rence Bettis, Gannett, and Mrs. Robert 
Naylor, Emmett; two sons, Andrew Little 
and David Littl, Emmett. Three sisters, 
Mrs. William Campbell, Scotland; Mrs. 
Huston T. Hitt, Boise; Mrs. George Cruick- 
shank, Emmett, and four brothers, Hugh 
Sproat, Rex and David Sproat of Boise and 
Robert Sproat of Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

Condolences of the industry are extended 
to the family in the loss of their mother 
and sister. 


—Idaho Wool Growers Bulletin 
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Mohair Support Plan 


OHAIR will be supported during 1950 

at an average price of 49.1 cents per 

pound, which is 74.1 percent of the March 

15th parity price of 66.2 cents per pound. 

The detailed schedule of support prices is 
to be announced soon. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 requires 
that mohair be supported between 60 and 
90 percent of parity and in proper re- 
lationship to the support given wool. In 
making its announcement of the mohair 
program, the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S.D.A. said that 
“on the basis of the relationship of wool 
and mohair prices during the last ten years, 
mohair supported at 74.1 percent of parity 
is comparable to the wool support level 
of 90 percent of parity” in effect for 1950. 

The mohair program will be handled 
along the same lines as that for wool and 
will run through March 31, 1951. This 
is the first support program for mohair 
since a loan program in 1938 and 1939. 








Arizona Growers 
Get Together 


RIZONA wool growers gathered at their 
64th annual meeting in Flagstaff on 
July 11th: Kenneth P. Pickrell will head 
the association during the coming year, 
with Robert W. Lockett, W. A. Ryan, and 
M. P. Espil as first, second and third vice 
presidents respectively. H. B. Embach is 
secretary-treasurer of the organiaztion. 
President Pickrell reviewed association ac- 
tivities and problems of the industry. No 
controversial matters developed and no 
resolutions were passed. A most enjoyable 
time was had by all, however, at the regu- 
lar barbecue at Tony Manterola’s ranch at 
Aspen Springs and at the Sheepmen’s Ball 
at Monte Vista in the evening. 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions and Meetings 


August 20: American Suffolk Sheep Society, 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


August 23 (8:30 a.m.): Council of Directors, 
American Wool Council, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 
August 23 (2 p.m.): Executive Committee, Na- 


tional Wool Growers Association, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 


August 24: Executive Committee, National Wool 
Growers Association, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 


Pp 21: Busi Meeting, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, Casper, Wyoming. 


November 1-3: Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 


November 2-3: California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, California. 


November 8-9: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


November 9-11: Washington Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Yakima, Washington. 


November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Pocatello, Idaho. ; 


December 4: Business Meeting, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, Casper, Wyoming. 


December 5-8: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Casper, Wyoming. 


January 8-10, 1951: American National Live- 
stock Association, San Francisco, California. 
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Ram Sales 

August 15-16: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 

August 21-22: 
City, Utah. 

August 26: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 

September 1: Wyoming Purebred Columbia As- 
sociation’s Stud Ewe and Ram Sale. 

September 6: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

September 11: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lake- 
view, Oregon. 

September 19: 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

September 19-20: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. A 

September 23: Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, Idaho. 

September 26: Wyoming Purebred Columbia 
Association’s Range Ram Sale, Rawlins, Wyoming. 

September 29: Mont Ram Sale, Miles City, 
Montana. 


October 5: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 


Idaho Purebred Sheep-Sale, 





Shows 

September 29-October 8: Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock 
Show, Omaha, Nebraska. 

October 6-14: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon. 

October 27-November 5: Grand National Live- 
tock Exposition, San Francisco, California. 

November 11-15: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 

November 25-December 2: International Live- 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

January 12-20, 1951: National Western Stock 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 12-20, 1951: 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 26-February 4, 1951: Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Show Show, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


National Western Wool 











HEADED for the NATIONAL RAM SALE | 


. ANY of the rams shown on this and the following pages will soon be enroute to the National Ram Sale at 
the Union Stock Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah, August 21 and 22. 

This marks the third year in which our roving reporter and Assistant Secretary, Ed Marsh, has made a tour to the 
ranches and farms of our National Ram Sale consignors. When one stops to consider that rams for the National Sale 
come from such a wide area—nine or ten States and two or three provinces of Canada—it is easy to see why Ed can't 
take time out of his busy schedule to visit all consignors in any one year. On his first tour two years ago, he contacted 
consignors in the Pacific Northwest. Last year he visited consignors in central and southern Utah. This year his 2500- 
mile journey took him into northern Utah, most of Idaho, and southern Montana. 

The pictures tell their own story of what you may expect at the National Sale. We know, also, that many fine rams 
from other areas and other States are also headed for the top ram sale of the nation. These pictures were all taken 
by Mr. Marsh between June 22 and July 10th. Most of the rams were still “in the rough” and, of course, not as fleshy 
as they will be by sale time. However, we are sure most sheepmen like to see these rams in their home environment 


and we think you will agree that the quality of the breeding in these offerings, trimmed or untrimmed, is plainly visible. 
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Too bad this picture isn’t in color so you could see how green the range is. Here we see a part of the Hampshire ewe flock. 
with ram lambs, of the Mount Haggin Land and Livestock Company (Dr. H. C. Gardiner), Anaconda, Montana. They are graz- 
ing very near the Continental Divide in southwestern Montana; in fact. this incomparable 37-mile long sheep range crosses 
the Divide. While no Hampshires will be in the 1950 sale consignment from the Mt. Haggin Company, 35 Columbias and 20 
Targhees, all yearling rams, range raised and ready for range service, will be offered. 
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Columbia and Hampshire yearlings of Elkington Brothers at their 
summer ranch east of Idaho Falls, Idaho. Fifteen Hampshires and 
five Columbias will be chosen from this group for the National Sale. 
Foundation stock of Elkington Brothers’ Columbias came from the 
U. S. Experiment Station. One of their sires is a C. W. Dorney stud 
ram. In their Hampshire breeding stock can be found the following 
names that mean quality in any sheepman’s language: Matthews 
Brothers, Robert Blastock, H. L. Finch & Sons, and Straloch. (Reed 
Elkington’s son in background of picture) 


Missed at this year’s sale will be a man who has made an out- 
standing contribution to the sheep industry of the United States, 
the originator of the Panama breed, James Laidlaw. He passed 
away early this spring and at his request, his grave on a hill near 
Muldoon, Idaho, overlooks the range he loved so well. All opera- 
tions are now in the capable hands of his two hard-working sons, 
Fred and James. Again the usual Laidlaw consignment of 50 Pana- 
mas and 50 Suffolks, all range-raised and unhampered, will be 
offered at the National Sale. Pictured above are some of the 
yearling rams for the sale. 


Carl Finch, H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho, with a group 
of their yearling Suffolk rams. Rams which they have imported and 
sold at the National Ram Sale have been the pride of a number of 
good flocks. High point of the 1949 National was the sale of an 
imported yearling Suffolk stud ram at $1600, a Finch consignment. 
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Taking on a little nourishment are these good Suffolk yearling rams 
from the flock of Charles Howland & Son. Weiser. Idaho. Howland | 
is another name synonymous with quality rams. Sires of these 
rams were an imported ram from England. a Canadian ram and the 
son on - imported Walter P. Hubbard ram which was purchased 
for 


Suffolk ewes, still in the wool, from the flock of B. D. Murdoch, 
Bonida Farm, Lima, Montana.. Mr. Murdoch is consigning five 
registered Suffolk ram lambs to this year’s sale. One of his sires 
is an H. L. Finch imported ram which he purchased at the 1949 
National. Another of his sires is of his own breeding, out of a 
Piggot ewe and sired by a Kelsey ram. 


Among the “whitefaces” which will go through the ring at -the 
National, will be some of these choice Columbias from the flock of 
W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana. Mr. Denecke is consigning 17 
yearling rams to the 1950 Sale. The high-selling stud ram at the 
1949 National was a Denecke offering. 





Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho, with a Columbia 
stud yearling ram for the Sale. This ram was 
sired by the top yearling ram at the 1947 
U. S. Experiment Station Sale, Dubois, Idaho. 


Buyers can always depend on R. B. Beatty, 
Twin Falls, Idaho, to bring some good Suf- 
folk-Hampshire crossbred lambs to Salt Lake. 
Mr. Beatty has built a good crossbred flock 
through use of registered Hampshire ewes 
of Robert Blastock, Dr. S. W. McClure and 
Thousand Springs Farm breeding; and good 
Suffolk rams both from Canada and the U. S. 


Tim Matthews, Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Ida- 
ho, with a two-year old Hampshire stud ram 
coming to the sale. Matthews rams are raised 
at a 6,000-foot elevation in good eastern 
Idaho sheep country. They are used exten- 


sively in good purebred and commercial 
flocks. 


“Shading up” are this group of good Hamp- 
shire yearling rams from the flock of F. L. 
and R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho. Frank 
Stephan states they have used Matthews 
Brothers rams for ten years. In addition to 27 
Hampshire rams, Mr. Stephan and his son 
are also consigning to the sale, 20 Suffolk- 
Hampshire crossbreds. 
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Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho, is shown here 
with ten good Columbia yearlings which will 
soon be headed for Salt Lake. His total con- 
signment of Columbias will consist of one stud 
ram, a pen of five registered rams and 30 
range rams, all yearlings. Mr. Young showed 
the Grand Championship ewe, a yearling, at 
the 1947 Columbia Show and Sale, Minot, 
North Dakota, and has other enviable show 
records to his credit. He consistently buys his 
stud rams at the U. S. Experiment Station. 


These five good Hampshire yearlings will be 
part of the sale offering of Pooles’ Magic Val- 
ley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho. Dee J. Poole, 
who raised these Hampshires, is a World War 
II veteran and a former resident of Colorado. 
Foundation stock of his flock is mainly Malcolm 
Moncreiffe breeding: also Colorado A. & M. 


Panama yearlings and lambs from which Har- 
ry Meuleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho, will make 
their National Sale selection. (A few Columbias 
are also in the picture.) The Panamas were 
sired by a University of Idaho ram. At the 
California Wool Show held in Sacramento in 
May, his fleece took First Prize in the Three- 
eighths Blood Combing 56’s Class and was 
also First Prize Columbia fleece. 





Yearling Suffolk rams from the flock of La 
Howland, Cambridge, Idaho. Part of 
rams were sired by a Canadian ram and 
by a Charles Howland ram. In additioy 
this heritage, they were raised under ram 
conditions and are ready for range sery 
Lawson is consigning to the National } 
Sale, a pen of registered Suffolks and a x 
of range Suffolks, all yearling rams. 





Wynn Hansen, Collinston, Utah, not only rai 
good Rambouillets but Columbias as w 
Dick Packer, Wynn's foreman, is shown h 
with five good April yearling Rambouillets. 


addition to 27 Rambouillets, Wynn's Nation Pp 


Sale consignment will also include 37 Colw 
bia yearlings, all sired by a ram from the U. 
Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 





Here is a group of good Suffolk yearling ra 
for the National Sale from the flock of 


University of Idaho ram. Mr. Jenkins is ente® 
ing in this year’s sale, two tange pens of 
head, all eligible for registration. These ap 
February yearlings. 
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e's a Suffolk stud yearling ram you will 

at to watch for at the National Ram Sale. 

‘gs shown with his owner, Willard Turner, 

ampa, Idaho, who will also be selling five 

ufiolk ram lambs at the National Sale. A 

niversity of Idaho ram sired all of his offer- 

Turner tied in last year’s sale with the 

Jniversity of Idaho for the high-selling U. S. 
oduced Suffolk at the National Sale. 





don’t like to pose for pictures on a hot 

gy, even though they're good ones. These 

Hampshire yearlings, in the flock of C. N. 

aisen & Sons, Ovid, Idaho, were sired by 

P. J. Rock Canadian ram purchased at the 
7 National Sale. 





uded in the consignment of Tom Bell, 
upert, Idaho, will be ten rams from this group 
Panama yearlings. Tom will also be selling 
e ram lambs in the sale. Evidence of the 
that he carefully selects his breeding 
locks is his record at the Pacific International 
Wool Show, where his straight Panama fleeces 
ok honors in both 1948 and 1949. 
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Tom Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, with the 
“cream of the crop,” his yearling Suffolk stud 
rams. Raised under ideal range conditions, 
the B Stock Ranch produces some really fine 
rams. Burton’s total consignment will be 41 
Suffolks and 30 Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds, 
all yearlings. 


Five Suffolk ram lambs from this group of 
good ones will be selected by Soren P. Niel- 
sen, Burley, Idaho, for his consignment to the 
National Ram Sale. Mr. Nielsen grows good 
Suffolk rams because he has carefully selected 
his ewes and sires from such quality flocks as 
L. J. Predmore and E. R. Kelsey. 


Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho, is shown with a group 
of Panama lambs and yearlings. From this 
group, eleven head will be consigned to the 
National Sale, including a particularly choice 
Panama stud yearling. Mr. Horn has been 
raising Panamas for 15 years—has used good 
Laidlaw and Tom Bell foundation stock. 


Four early-maturing ram lambs which speak 
for themselves. M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho, 
will include these in his National Sale offer- 
ing. These were photographed at five months 
of age. Becker has carefully selected his Suf- 
folk breeding flock, both for early maturity 
as well as quality. 


Dark, rainy afternoons are not conducive to 
good pictures, especially of sheep, but you 
can still see the quality of these Suffolk- 
Hampshire ram lambs in the flock of W. E. 
McCoy, Filer, Idaho. These lambs are out of 
registered Hampshire ewes and sired by a 
C. H. Borwick Canadian ram. McCoy is bring- 
ing to the National, 10 Suffolk-Hampshire 
crossbreds and 15 Hampshires, all ram lambs. 


Leonard Winkle, Filer, Idaho, is proud of this 
Hampshire ram lamb and it is evident he has 
reason to be. It is one of the studs for the 
National Sale. In addition to this lamb, the 
L. A. Winkle & Sons’ consignment will con- 
sist of 16 other Hampshire ram lambs and 10 
Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred lambs. 


Posing beautifully is this yearling Suffolk 
stud ram from the flock of H. L. Finch & Sons, 
Soda Springs, Idaho. 
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Consignments to the 35th National Ram Sale 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


MONDAY, AUGUST 21 


9 A.M.: HAMPSHIRES & SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 9 A.M.: 
1 P.M.: SUFFOLKS 

Single Registered Range 
Consignors Studs Rams Rams 


231 HAMPSHIRES 

Blastock, Robert 

CN ee crane 
Branch Agricultural College 

Cedar City, Utah 
Broadmead Farms 

Amity, Oregon 
Carlsen & Sons, C. N. 


MN HGMED o-oo. 1 
Elkington Brothers 

Idaho Falls, Idaho .................. 
Hubbard & Son, C. M. 

Junction City, Oregon ............ 2 
Hubbard, Walter P. 

Junction City, Oregon ............ 2 
Larson, Therald 

Ephraim, Utah: ........................ 
MacCarthy & Son, D. P. 

Salem, Oregon ........................ 1 
Matthews Brothers 

vied Idaho. ...2.02062 decks: 3 


McCoy, W. E. 

Rt. No. 2, Buhl, Idaho 
Olsen Brothers 

Spanish Fork, Utah ................ 1 
Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires 

ee, See ns. 
Rock & Son, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alberta, Canada.. 2 
Stephan, F. L. & R. W. 

‘Twin Falls. Idaho .....:.....:...... 2 
Swenson, Frank 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
University of Idaho 

Moscow, Idaho 
Winkle & Sons, L. A. 

Filer, Idaho 


Ot 1 1 1 uw 1 


oii 


5 
5 


60 


160 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


Beatty, R. B. 

Rt. No. 1, Twin Falls, Idaho.. 
Blastock, Robert 

ae ee. ...—........-..-........... 
Burton, Thomas B. 

Cambridge, Idaho .................. 
McCoy, W. E. 

Rt. No. 2, Buhl, Idaho ............ 
Olsen Brothers 

Spanish Fork, Utah ................ 
Stephan, F. L. & R. W. 

Twin Falls, Idaho .................. 
Winkle & Sons, L. A. 

ae Mee Seer 


12 


10 


40 


10 


10 


10 
10 


20 


20 


10 


155 


20 
60 
30 
10 
10 
20 
10 
160 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 22 


RAMBOUILLETS & PANAMAS 


1 P.M.: COLUMBIAS & TARGHEES 


Single 
Studs 
382 SUFFOLKS 


Consignors 


Becker, M. W. 

Rt. No. 1, Rupert, Idaho 
Bonida Farms 

Lima, Montana 
Burroughs, B. B. 

Ontario, Oregon 
Burton, Thomas B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
Caras & Sons, Angel 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
Finch & Sons, H. L. 

Soda Springs, Idaho ................ 5 
Fox, Floyd T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
Grenville, Arthur C. B. 


Morrin, Alberta, Canada ........ 3 
Hall, George 

oe TD 
Hall, William C. 

Falkland, B. C., Canada ........ i 


Howland & Son, Charles 

MUWCRMGR. -NCIG@NIO ...--.2oosnces secs, 2 
Howland, Lawson 

Cambridge, Idaho .................. 
Hubbard & Son, C. M. 

Junction City, Oregon ............ 3 
Hubbard, Eugene F. 

Corvallis, Oregon .................... 
Hubbard, W. P. 

Junction City, Oregon ............ 3 
Jenkins, Allan 

Newton, Utah .....22.:.......... 
Laidlaw & Sons, Inc. 

Muldoon, Idaho .........:............ 
Malmgren, E. C. 

| ee ae 
Nielsen, Soren P. 

een ee 
Rock & Son, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alberta, Canada.. 3 


Turner, Willard 


TID i sicaccesnseconre 1 
University of Idaho 
Moscow. Idaho ...................... 1 


Vassar, Ervin E. 

Dixon, California .................... 
Vaughn, Howard 

Dison, California -.................:. 3 
Waddell, Dave M. 

Se PE 5-0 
Wankier, Farrell T. 

even UGh ..:.....28 
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Registered Range 


Rams 


Ut 


Ot 


Ut 


1 


Ut 


oii 


Rams 


10 


wt 








ange 
ams 


0 


wer 


Single 
Studs 


Consignors 


305 RAMBOUILLETS 
Bagley, Voyle 
ee RRO co 
Beal & Sons, George L. 


Ephraim, Utah ........................ 3 
Beal, John H. 

Cedar City, Utah .................... 2 
Branch Agricultural College 

Cedar City, Utah ....2............... 1 


Christensen & Sons, F. R. 


Ephraim, Utah ...................... 3 
Christensen, S. E. 

Ephraim, Utah ...................... 2 
Hansen, Wynn S. 

Collinston, ‘Utah «.....2.............2 2 
Jorgenson & Son, George A. 

Ephraim, Utah ........................ 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah .................. 2 
Nielson Sheep Company 

NNN, RUUD odesccnteccoesscteccnies 8 
Sparks, Hume 

Ephraim, Utah ...................s...- 2 
Utah State Agricultural College 

SA NEE oils traces 

20 
122 PANAMAS 


Bell, Tom 

Ny, BOO coer ennnses 
Horn, Joseph 

ee, See jj. 1 
Laidlaw & Sons, ‘Inc. 

Muldoon, Idaho ...................... 
Meuleman & Sons, Harry 

et, Be... 1 
Sargent, D. L. 

Cedar City, Utah .................... 
University of Idaho 

Moscow, Idalio ...:....:...:...:.:.:. 


Registered Range Single Registered Range 
Rams Rams _ Consignors Studs Rams Rams 
276 COLUMBIAS 
Barton, Alden K. 
5 10 | RE Re ne ect cne, l 5 10 
Bradford, Mark 
5 40 Spanish Fork, Utah ................ 2 5 25 
Brown, Stanley S. 
5 15 Wee, pene Seca 5 
5 Denecke, W. A. 
Bozeman, Montana ................ 2 5 10 
5 80 Dorney, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado ............ 3 5 10 
5 25 Elkington Brothers 
Idaho Falls, Idaho .................. 5 
5 20 Epperson, Ivan G. 
5 5 Jerome, Idaho .........:.............. 5 
Hansen, Wynn S. 
5 30 Collinston, Utah ...................... 2 5 30 
Hansen, Mark B. 
5 30 Spanish Fork, Utah .........:...... 2 5 15 
Johnson, Eugene A. 
5 10 Portland, Oregon. ..................-. 20 
Lind & Sons, Elmer 
5 i A a ee = 
ae i Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 
60 225 Anaconda, Montana ................ 35 
Pine Tree Ranch 
Gillette, Wyoming .................. 1 
15 Thomas, Pete 
SiamnG, TARNG: oes 1 5 15 
10 Utah State Agricultural College 
SA, UN od eich 1 
50 
Young, Cy 
15 St. Anthony, Idaho ................ 1 5 30 
2 
15 16 40 220 
15 20 TARGHEES 
— — Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 
120 Anaconda, Montana ................ 20 








RAM SALE CATALOG 
CORRECTIONS 


The Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds 
listed in the National Ram Sale cata- 
log on page 11 show the consignment 
of Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, 
Idaho, as ram lambs. This is an error; 
all of Mr. Burton’s crossbreds should 
have been listed as yearlings. 

A similar error was made in the 
listing of the Hampshire offerings of 
F, L. and R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. All of the Stephan Hampshire 
offerings are yearlings. The Ram 
Sale catalog (page 9) shows a pen 
of 5 registered rams as lambs instead 
of yearlings. 








The I5th National Sheepherders Golf Tournament 


will be held again in Salt Lake City, Wednesday, August 23rd, following the 
National Ram Sale. This annual event, which is looked forward to each summer 
by the Herders, Dockers, Shearers, Wranglers, Midwives, Maternity Assistants, 
Coal Burners, Wool Appraisers, Interest Collectors, Sour Dough Mixers, and every- 
one else connected with the sheep industry, will start at noon with the golf (original 
Scotch version), barnyard and/or African, at Nibley Park, after which the partici- 
pants will repair to Forest Dale for the buffet supper and other entertainment. 
Prizes for best score, longest shot, et cetera, plus the usual large number of prizes 
given for just no reason at all, except that you may hold the lucky stub off the 
admission ticket, will be awarded following the supper. 


The affair this year is in charge of the Tournament Committee consisting of 
Jim Phelps, chairman, Jim Elliott, Merrill Parkin, Larry Robinson, Arthur Smith, 
Gale Smith and Kén Sullivan, the latter being immediate past chairman. In spite 
of the risinz costs of everything that goes to make a success of an event of this 
kind, the tickets to this grand affair still remain at previous price of $7.50. It is 
open to all those who have a working interest of any kind with the sheep industry. 
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Wool In Our Defense Program 


OOL stands near the top of the criti- 

cally sensitive and essential materials 
in carrying out our enlarged Defense Pro- 
gram. Until the Quartermaster General 
and the Paymaster of the Navy determine 
their immediate wool requirements to meet 
the necessities of our expanded military 
forces, the situation with respect to wool 
supplies in relation to demand can only be 
estimated. 

The future course of wool and its prices 
is therefore in the land of prophecy, but 
it will shortly leave this area for estab- 
lished facts. All of us can be certain of 
one thing: Within a month—or less—de- 
pending upon the mechanics of prepara- 
tion, the defense forces will ask for invi- 
tations to bid on millions of yards of 
woolens for the Army, the Air Forces, and 
the Navy. 

Reliable estimates indicate that current 
wool requirements to meet replacement 
needs of our armed forces on a pre-South 
Korea basis are at the rate of approximate- 
ly 1,250,000 yards per month or 15,000,000 
yards per year. This does not include knit- 
wear apparel items. Replacements have 
not been meeting these requirements. The 
size of military fabric inventories is not 
known, but the general impression is that 
they are not extensive, and that immediate 
requirements will include added needs to 
meet the clothing demands of our enlarged 
forces. 

It is possible that requests for bids may 
run as high as twenty million yards of 
woven goods, including blankets, and that 
early deliveries will be specified—or order- 
ed. The amount of added requirements 
can only be guessed at. What is certain is 
that this Nation must accumulate sufficient 
wool in stockpiles to meet continuing 
civilian and military requirements to avoid 
the danger of being shut off or seriously 
hampered in communications between the 
Southern Hemisphere and South America 
and this country. 


There is plenty of wool throughout the 
world to fulfill all present and future mili- 
tary requirements for this country and those 
United Nations which are joined with us 
in the South Korea episode. This state- 
ment applies to any eventualities which 
may occur in the future. 

There is persistent and self-interested 
propaganda—and indeed relentless pressure 
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American Wool Council, Inc. 


—to prove that this statement is not correct. 
Advisors to the military insist that there 
is not enough wool in the world to meet. 
military needs in the event of a global war 
and that it is absolutely necessary to make 
fabric blends of wool and rayon up to 30 
percent and more to insure our armed 
forces sufficient clothing. On this assump- 
tion, the Quartermaster is having test yard- 
age made in a number of mills to teach 
them how to make blends successfully— 
in case of military necessity—something few 
of them have ever been able to do yet. 








By F. EUGENE ACKERMAN Executive Director 


Recalling the official statements of mili- 
tary authorities on the fatalities resulting 
from improper clothing of German troops 
during World War II when necessity forced 
them to use synthetic fibers mixed with 
wool, it would be a tragedy of monumental 
dimensions if our soldiers were subjected 
to this situation. Going further back, one 
need only recall the statements of military 
authorities during the “shoddy scandal” 
hearings of World War I when new wool 
was blended with reused wool. 

(Continued on page 39) 


Wool Prices Not So High As Others 
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PRE-WAR LEVELS 








Despite the much publicized rise in the price of wool, it has advanced less than other 
manufactures and commodities as shown in the above chart. Also the cost of the wool 
in a man’s $50 suit is less than 11 percent of the retail selling price and still lower in 
higher priced clothing. Because of extra tailoring costs, it averages less in women’s 
clothing. (Prepared by The Wool Bureau from Government Sources) 
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An Appraisal Of The Sheep Industry 


By RUFUS F. COX 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 








Considerable has been said in recent months about the liquidation in the sheep industry and 
the prospects for its rehabilitation, particularly from the point of view of the range sheep operator. 
Not too much has been told about what has been happening in farm flock sheep and lamb feeding 
operations. These Mr. Cox includes in his general appraisal of the sheep industry. In a recent letter, 
Mr. Cox, who is head of the Department of Animal Husbandry at the Kansas State College, says: 
“I do not believe that the long-time look ahead in the sheep industry will support the view that 
major expansion must come in the Farm States. There is reason for enlarging this phase of the busi- 
ness it is true, but I am confident that range sheep production will become increasingly important 
and will again be an industry of major importance in most of our Western States.” 








HE sheep population of the United 

States is at the lowest point since 1867; 
more than 80 years. Then we had approxi- 
mately one sheep per person. Now we 
have less than one sheep for every four 
human inhabitants. Our present sheep 
numbers are under 35 million and fewer 
than 30 million of these are stock sheep. 
Since 1942, a period of eight yars, we 
have liquidated about 50 percent of all 
our sheep. Moreover those which are left 
are old and many of the stock ewes are 
nearly ready to. go out of production due 
to advanced age. According to a recent 
survey we have fewer than 17 ewe lambs 
per 100 ewes available for replacements. 
This means that regardless of any decision 
to build the number up, there must first 
be a still further decline in the sheep 
population. It must be admitted that so 
severe and rapid a decline as this would 
constitute a serious threat to any industry. 
One wonders whether we are about to see 
the last of some phases of our sheep indus- 
try, and not without some justification. 
The significance of these facts is often 
weighed and considered, and much dis- 
cussion is centered around the causes and 
what can be done to save our rapidly dis- 
appearing sheep industry. 

The American sheep industry is complex 
in its organization. This would necessarily 
be true in a country with such a wide 
range of climatic and soil conditions. Thus 
we have many phases of sheep production 
varying between extremes of extensive 
range production in the semi-arid and 
mountain sections of the West to highly 
intensive types of production in some of 
the general farming regions of the East, 
and some intermediate phases between 
these extremes in certain parts of the 
country. Liquidation of breeding ewes has 
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eccurred in all these areas, but has been 
severer in some than in others. 


The Range Business of Primary Concern 


The range sheep business is the founda- 
tion of a great part of the sheep industry 
and for this reason it is of primary concern. 
For six years or more, large numbers of 
good, young range ewes suitable for re- 
placements on the range or in farming 
areas have been sold off. An alarmingly 
high percentage of these has been slaugh- 
tered. This not only has left the supply 
of breeding ewes on the range seriously 
depleted but has resulted in an increase 
in the average age of those left. Many 
sheep ranch operators have quit business 
entirely, while many others have converted 
their operations over to cattle. 

There is much speculation as to the 
reasons for this condition. When the whole 
problem is studied one is forced to the 
conclusion that a number of factors have 
contributed to the unprecedented decline. 
No attempt is made here to deal with 
these factors in order of their importance 
nor to evaluate their relative effects, but 
only to mention briefly those which seem 
to be chiefly responsible. 

First, the price of wool has been dispro- 
portionately low for some years in relation 
to almost all costs that enter into the range 
sheepman’s operations; feed and labor in 
particular and to a lesser degree many other 
items. In recent months this disparity has 
been corrected to a considerable degree, 
but it has come about too late to benefit 
many producers. This situation in wool 
has contributed in no small degree to the 
range sheep producers’ plight. 

While wool prices have been badly out 
of adjustment with those of other com- 


modities, a similar situation has existed to 
a lesser degree with sheep and lambs. For 
a number of years they have been too low 
in relation to other meat animals, feeds 
and most farm commodities in general. 

Of major importance to the range sheep 
operator is his labor since his business ab- 
solutely requires skilled help. It is a well- 
known fact that to a great extent the old- 
time sheep herders are lacking in formal 
education, but nevertheless they are highly 
skilled in their work and are by no means 
lacking in judgment. They not only are as 
highly skilled as any other class of workers, 
but they have much more knowledge of 
the factors which make for success in the 
business with which they are entrusted 
than laborers in most industrial establish- 
ments. Recent years have seen a rapidly 
accumulating shortage of this important 
link in one of the primary production 
phases of the sheep industry. Younger 
men who normally would have assumed 
these duties were attracted to the towns 
by high wages during the war. For the 
most part they have since been unwilling 
to return to the seclusion of sheep camps. 
The older ones of course are becoming 
fewer in number, and the ranchman has 
been unusually hard pressed to find de- 
pendable help which can be entrusted with 
a big investment. 

Another factor which has made inroads 
on the range sheep business and has dis- . 
couraged or forced some operators out 
has been the removal of certain areas of 
public domain from use for grazing by 
stockmen. This is a highly controversial 
matter between the Forest Service and the 
stockmen and is the cause of much bad 
feeling. Aside from any right or wrong 
aspects of the matter however, the shrink- 
ing of the mountain grazing areas involved 
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and increased restrictions on its use by 
stockmen have affected the range sheep in- 
dustry more than any other group of live- 
stock men, since they have made most ex- 
tensive use of this type of public lands. 
Certain other factors could also be 


enumerated which have contributed to 
bringing the sheep industry to its present 
condition, such as the predatory animal 
problem. However, any one or two of the 


operate. Good managers have been able to 
realize 100 percent clear returns on their 
investment in spring lamb production en- 
terprises in Kansas and neighboring States 
for many years. In a number of cases of 
exceptional management, returns - reach 
nearer 150 percent and do so repeatedly. 
There is scarcely any other important agri- 
cultural operation which will compare with 
this in returns. There are several which 





Farm flock sheep production depends largely on the western range sheep industry for, 
its ewes. Above are shown Texas fine-wool ewes, with a few native blackfaces mixed in, 
and their lambs sired by Hampshire rams on a Kansas farm. 


above mentioned ones probably would be 
sufficient to discourage the range sheep 
industry and all of them combined have all 
but brought it to ruin. 


Depletion in Farm Flock States 


The foregoing discussion of the range 
sheep business while dealing with the most 
important phase of the entire industry, is 
still only a part of the picture. The sheep 
industry in the farm flock States and the 
lamb feeding industry also make important 
contributions to our national production 
of meat and wool. In certain areas of the 
farm States breeding sheep numbers have 
been badly depleted. This is the case in 
the farming regions lying between the corn 
belt proper and the range, particularly in 
the southwestern plains States. This area 
as a whole has lost some 60 percent of its 
breeding sheep in the past eight years; a 
heavier liquidation than has occurred in 
any other area. Without question this eight- 
year period has been for this area, unlike 
the range sheep sections, the most profit- 
able in history for sheep production. It is 
evident, therefore, from the start that one 
must look for different reasons for the de- 
cline in this area than for the range coun- 
try. 

‘asian from more extensive farm- 
ing enterprises probably is the most im- 
portant consideration. However, one must 
search deeply to determine how this can 
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livestock has not been commensurate with 
the risks involved when grain could be 
sold for cash at levels which have pre 
vailed in recent years. This kind of e 
tensive operation lends itself to speculation 
and has therefore attracted non-farming 
groups of business men and others who 
were able to carry on such a business 4s 
absentee operators. This is not a normal 
situation and for the sake of stability of the 
agriculture of this region it is confidently 
to be hoped that it will readjust itself in 
the near future. 

A number of farm-flock sheep producers, 
especially those who operate on a moderate. 
ly large scale, have continued in the busi 
ness and have demonstrated that it not 
only is sound but that it is highly remuner. 
ative under conditions which prevail in this 
region. 

The only serious drawback to farm-flock 
sheep production in this region is the pre 
datory animal, chiefly dog, problem. This 
is more serious in recent years and pro 
ducers will be forced to take concerted 
action to control it. This can be done 
however if the proper plan is agreed upon 
and producers are vigorous in executing it. 


It is well to keep in mind that the range 





Another Kansas farm scene. A group of Idaho blackfaced ewes and 
by Southdown and Hampshire rams. 


can be conducted on a much more extensive 
scale however. For example, wheat pro- 
duction and raising feed grain crops on 
a large scale as cash crops, have been 
remunerative operations in the plains States 
for a number of years. When the labor 
outlay of this type of machine farming, 
which often requires no more than two 
months of the year and which even then 
can be handled by custom hire, is com- 
pared with that of a livestock enterprise, 
it is easy to understand the attitude of 
great plains farmers. Perhaps no farm en- 
terprise requires much less labor than a 
farm flock of sheep; however it is a twelve- 
month job or, more accurately, requires 
year-round supervision. Numerous poten- 
tial sheep raisers have chosen to take one- 
fourth the returns on large investments that 
they could get on a relatively much smaller 
investment in breeding sheep. In short, 
compensation for feeding and caring for 


their lambs sired 


sheep industry is fundamental to the most 
profitable market lamb production in the 
farm States since this is the source of 
replacement ewes. Needless to explain 
after foregoing statements, these are scarce 
and we may look forward to great difficulty 
in obtaining a sufficient number to fill the 
demand in the near future. The price can 
be expected to remain high also as a result. 
Buyers are complaining of present high 
prices for ewes. They should be reminded 
that these seem high only in comparison 
with those which they have paid in the 
past. Actually the price of good young 
ewes long has been too low for the good 
of even the buyer. Not many months ago 
packers were able to buy yearling ewes 
and slaughter them at a profit. Unfor- 
tunately it was the better ones in many 
cases; those which would have been the 
best for replacements since they were 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Australia’s Interestin America’s Fine-Wool Sheep 


T was my good fortune recently to spend 

an hour with Mr. Walter Merriman, one 
of Australia’s great modern Merino stud 
breeders. We had just finished inspecting 
a portion of the Merriman clip which was 
being displayed at the showrooms, prior 
to auction. Over the traditional cup of 
morning tea served in the warehouse man- 
ager’s office, Mr. Merriman expressed his 
great admiration for the present-day Amer- 
ican Rambouillet. 

Several months previously, Mr. Merri- 
man and his friend, Mr. Ray Bladwell had 
visited the States and had seen the best 
we had to offer in this breed, especially 





“Grimes,” the famous Vermont ram imported 
by Peppin in 1866. Note smooth body and 
ruggedness. Photo from H. B. Austin’s “The 
Merino, Past Present and Probable” 1943. 


those in the Montana region. In the dis- 
cussion that morning, both Bladwell and 
Merriman were very enthusiastic about the 
Rambouillet. The latter said, “The Ram- 
bouillets I saw in the States are as good 
a type as any man would want, especially 
in the smoothness of their bodies, and 
their great size.” 


I asked him-about the wool. “It is ex- 
cellent in character, but needs improving 
in length and yield,” he answered, and it 
was evident that he had given the matter 
some thought before. 


After examining samples of Rambouillet 
wool which Mr. Bladwell had brought from 
the States, we talked about the trends of 
breeding which were likely to be followed 
in the various studs. I asked Mr. Merri- 
man if he contemplated any drastic changes 
in his own sheep. “Not very revolutionary,” 
he said, “but I would like to get some of 
those Yankee sheep over here to play with, 
just to see what they would do when bred 
to some of our Australian ewes.” Although 
I thought at the time that Mr. Merriman 
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By EUGENE BERTONE 


was joking, I have since been assured that 
he is seriously considering the importation 
of a few Rambouillets as an experiment. 
Should he import these rams, it would 
not be the first time that Australia has 
tried American-bred rams. As early as 1866, 
George Peppin. of Wanganella Merino 
fame, imported the’ Vermont ram, Grimes, 
It was this same Grimes with his long 
body, smooth skin and heavy yield of 
grease wool (almost thirty pounds) that 
laid the foundation of the Peppin stud and 
fortune. But the later mass importation of 
Vermonts was to bring disaster and ruin 
to many stud men of New South Wales 


ee OR 


coer 





A Peppin-type ewe in 1875. Photo from H. B. 
Austin’s “The Merino, Past Present and Prob- 


able” 1943, 


and Victoria. That ruinous period be- 
tween 1890 and 1905 was known as the 
time “when Australia went Vermont-crazy,” 
and it is still recalled with bitterness by 
the surviving old-timers who were affected. 


Between 1850 and 1870, the Australian 
Merino had been bred away from the small 
size and the heavy wrinkles of the early 
sheep. Smoother, slightly coarser-wooled 
ewes seemed more adapted to the western 
plains, and were furthermore better money- 
makers than the very fine-wooled ewes. 
Even in New South Wales, where the fiber 
was generally finer than that of the more 





A prize-winning Merriman Merino ram of the 
present day. 





The result of indiscriminate “Vermontization” in Australia. Photo from H. B. Austin's “The 


Merino, Past Present and Probable.” 


1943, 
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Types of Rams 


FOR EMPHASIS ON PRODUCTION OF MEAT LAMBS 


HAMPSHIRE. One of the largest of the strictly 
meat-type breeds. Well-developed rams com- 
monly attain weights of 250 to 300 pounds. 
Conformation characterized by extreme width, 
depth and thickness of flesh. 


SUFFOLK. Same essential conformation char- 
acteristics as Hampshire. Differs from Hamp- 
shire particularly in the matter of no wool on 
head and legs. Hampshires or Suffolks should 
be used to sire mutton lambs under conditions 
where grower desires to make maximum 
weight in a short period. 


SOUTHDOWN. Most compactly built and 
smallest of strictly meat-type breeds. Mature 
weight 160 to 190 pounds. Use most justified 
to produce fat lambs where feed is not plen- 
tiful or growing periods longest. 


SHROPSHIRE. Popular in many farm-type 
operations because the conformation is mid- 
way between that of Southdowns and Hamp- 
shires or Suffolks. 


The following breeds are also recognized as 
useful and are in use in some parts of the 
United States: Oxford, Dorset, Cheviot, Lin- 
coln, Leicester, Cotswold, and Romney Marsh. 


(Reprinted from “What About Sheep?” 








southerly region, smooth body had taken 
precedence over the wrinkled skin. 

Sir Samuel McCaughey, sheep baron ex- 
traordinary, master of Coonang, and 
owner of over a million head of ewe and 
wether Merinos, is the person to whom 
goes most of the credit and blame for hav- 
ing started the Vermont craze. In 1882, Sir 
Samuel decided to coarsen his wool slight- 
ly and put a bit more size on his ewes. 
In the past, he had bred his own rams, 
using the finer-fibered studs in common use 
in the western plains regions of New South 
Wales. He purchased Peppin studs, and 
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was very much satisfied with the lamb 
crop. The following year, he again bought 
Peppin rams, but this time, the crop proved 
disappointing to him, and as a consequence 
of this, he turned his back on the Peppin 
lines from that time forward, much to his 
ultimate regret. 

While McCaughey had been experiment- 
ing with Peppin blood, he had been ob- 
serving the progress of one of his neigh- 
bors who had purchased the Vermont 
ram, Matchless. Matchless, by any stand- 
ard, was a magnificent specimen, re- 
sembling the Rambouillet in absence of 


skin folds and massiveness. McCaughey 
was satisfied with the results of his neigh. 
bor’s get by Matchless, and at the first op 
portunity, Sir Samuel bought five Vermont 
at the Sydney sale. These rams seemed 
to do what was required, and McCaughey 
decided to use Vermont rams on a large 
scale on most of his breeding ewes. hy 
1889, he sailed to the United States and 
there purchased hundreds of rams bearing 
Vermont pedigrees. In America he and his 
sterling were welcomed with open arms 
by the ready sellers, for the American Ver. 
mont breeders had reached a crisis, and 
their markets in the States had beep 
threatened when the range men had turned 
from the small, fine wools to the larger, 
coarser wools. Range men in the westem 
States were buying the western bred rams 
in preference to the Vermonts. McCaughey 
was therefore a godsend, and the shrewd 
Yankee traders unloaded whatever they 
could on the Australian nobleman. 


Unfortunately all of the rams which were 
sent to Australia were not the fellows that 
Matchless was, nor even the caliber of the 
five rams purchased in Sydney by Me- 
Caughey. Some were excellent, many were 
good. But also, some were quite mediocre, 
and many proved to be of low quality. 
When this hodge-podge was turned loose 
with the ewes, one can imagine the results. 
Size, which for a generation had been 
sought after diligently, was sacrificed in 
two or three years. Wrinkles, which had 
been declared anathema since before 186), 
were suddenly proclaimed as a most desir- 
able quality in the Merino. And since it 
was the powerful and successful McCaug- 
hey who proclaimed the new type, thous- 
ands of breeders followed his lead, and 
the Vermont, any Vermont almost, was 
sought in preference to the standardized, 
robust sheep of the Wanganella type which 
had done the breeders so well before. And 
when finally around 1892 the show ring 
picked the Vermont as the ideal Merino, 
the groundwork for disaster was _firally 
completed. 


Some voices were raised in dissent, but 
these were soon quieted in the general din 
of praise proclaimed by the more vocifer- 
ous opposition. The appalling results were 
not discernible with the early crosses, but 
by 1895, it was apparent that a great 
change was being wrought in over 75 per- 
cent of the studs of Australia. The Merino 
which became the style was smaller, wrin- 
kled to the tail-head, dense, and very heavy 
in the fleece. The heavy fleece was not as 
long in the staple as the former type, and 
the heavy fleeces contained a very high 
percentage of yolk, often yielding only 25 
percent in clean fiber. 
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It is true that a small but determined 
minority maintained its opposition to the 
“concertina” body, and the “corrugated 
monstrosity.” But the fad continued until 
1905 when the bank accounts of thousands 
of graziers showed that a grave mistake 
had been made. But too late. Hundreds of 
large and small studs went out of existence 
through loss of prestige. By 1907, the 
Vermont was on its way out, and in 1910 
a definite trend away from the wrinkled, 
small body was in full swing. The moder- 
ates were vindicated, but the price of 
victory had been enormous. Since that 
time of course, the wrinkled ram has been 
avoided sedulously. But even today, many 
breeders deny ever having had their flocks 
“Vermontized.” It is embarrassing to them 
to have an occasional lamb which shows 
the unmistakable imprint of the American 
strain. Luckily, these lambs are seldom re- 
tained for breeding. In fact, the poor 
little chap often finds his life cut short to 
save the inevitable need for explanations. 
Several breeders with whom I spoke ad- 
mitted readily their “pollution.” 

The Australian sheepman is the friend- 
liest person in the world, and as a whole, 
he has a warm spot in his heart for Amer- 
icans. He can be pardoned if he cannot 
seem to forget the Vermont “incident.” I 
shall never forget the welcome that Mr. 
Jim Williams of “Thalaba,” Crookwell ex- 
tended to me when I first visited his sta- 
tion. “Always glad to meet people from 
America,” he said, extending a friendly 
handshake, “unless of course they are 
bringing those damned wrinkly Vermonts 
with them.” 

Naturally, the feeling among sheepmen 
in Australia today is one of distrust for 
American stock. But some are asking, 
“Should all American Merinos be excluded 
from our lines because of the injudicious 
practices of earlier breeders?” Mr. Walter 
Merriman does not think so. Evidently, he 
feels that he sees something in the Amer- 
ican Rambouillet which might benefit his 
sheep. Dr. J. F. Wilson of the University 
of California, Davis, is of the opinion that 
more investigations should be conducted 
in crossing the strains of the two countries. 
Wilson, one of the world’s keenest thinkers 
in matters of sheep and wool, has in fact 
been working on just such an investigation 
for the past few years. He suggests that 
Australian sheepmen and scientists under- 
take a similar study. We know that the 
mistakes of the past can be avoided. And 
who can fail to be enthusiastic when one 
visualizes what might result when the best 
in Australia and the best in the United 
States are brought together. 
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Types of Rams 


FOR EMPHASIS ON PRODUCTION OF WOOL 
AND REPLACEMENT EWES 


MERINO. The basic breed of fine wool types. 
Rams ‘mature around 200 pounds. Wool fiber 
is of the smallest and most uniform diameter. 
Conformation slightly angular. This breed 
should be recognized as specializing in wool 
production. 


RAMBOUILLET. A development of the De- 
laine Merino in an effort to produce more 
weight, more standard meat type, and longer 
fleece. This breed has been used very widely 
over western United States in developing the 
various crossbreds that are now in use. 


CORRIEDALE. Developed in New Zealand by 
crossing Romney, Lincoln or Leicester rams 
on Merino ewes. Bred in the United States 
with the idea of dual-purpose wool and lamb 
production. 


COLUMBIA. Originally developed in the 
United States at the U. S. Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho, under the direction of F. R. 
Marshall, former secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association. Developed from 
the original cross of a Lincoln ram on a Ram- 
bouillet ewe. Aim is heavy production of 
clean wool with as heavy a carcass as possible. 


Other breeds which were developed to em- 
phasize good wool production and mutton con- 
formation are Panamas, Romeldales and 
Targhees, as well as numerous whiteface 
crosses, some of which from time to time have 
enjoyed popularity. 


(Reprinted from ‘“‘What About Sheep?” 











What About Sheep? 


| like especially the introduction, the coverage of to raise or not to raise sheep, 
and the goals in lamb and wool. The coverage on corrals and equipment is 
very practical and useful as is the discussion on management. I am disappointed 
in the material on breeds. I appreciate that it was necessary to be brief, but I feel 
that a coverage of fewer ole with more information on the important breeds 
to the range industry, such as the Rarnbouillet, Columbia, Corriedale, Hampshire, 
and Suffolk, would have been more useful. There was one inaccuracy noted on 
the Rambouillet. The Rambouillet is a development of the Spanish Merino and 
not the Delaine Merino. They are both descended directly from the Spanish 
Merino. I feel sure that this booklet will serve a very useful purpose and will be 
very helpful to people interested in sheep—A. Lamar Esplin, Colorado A & M College 
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HE present world boom in wool was 

well illustrated by prices for stud sheep 
at the sales which followed Sydney’s 51st 
annual stud sheep show this year (May 
29th—June Ist). They totaled a record 
£A157,593 ($353,008) for all breeds cata- 
logued. The grand total for sales of Merino 
sheep was £A153,000 ($342,720)— 
£A36,033 ($80,714) higher than the pre- 
vious best figure, set last year, of £A117,000 
($262,080). 

There were two other events of his- 
toric note at the sheep show. One was that 
a woman breeder who owns only a single 
acre of land in a Sydney suburb, won three 
prizes for fine-wooled sheep; the other was 
that 315 Merinos were flown to Sydney 
from remote New South Wales, Victorian 
and South Australian properties. This air 
lift took three days. 

A record price for a single sheep was the 
£A3570 .($7997) paid for a strong-wooled 
Merino ram bred by the Uardry stud of 
Charles Mills Limited, Hay, in the Riverina 
district of southern New South Wales. Bid- 
ding began at £1,050 ($2,352) and rose 
by bids of £A105 ($235). The ram, said 
to be the densest-wooled sheep ever sold 
in New South Wales, was sold to Mr. 
A. W. Scott, of Milong, Young, New South 
Wales. 

Experts estimated the weight of its 
fleece as 45 to 48 pounds, and valued it at 
£A20 ($44.80). 

The show was officially opened by the 
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A section of the large crowd at the Sydney Ram Sale. The auction 
is conducted at the pens. Photograph by J. Band. 


Sydney Sheep Sale 


Record price of £A 3570 (about $7997) was paid for this strong- 
wooled Merino ram bred by the Uardry stud of Charles Mills, Ltd., 





Hay, in southern New South Wales. Photograph by J. Band. 


a By ANGUS BRAMMALL 


Australian Prime Minister, Mr. R. G. Men- 
zies. The Prime Minister emphasized the 
great value of the wool industry to the 
nation and the need for continued and im- 
proved fine-wool production. 

. Main center of interest at the show was 
the judging arena. Here thousands of visi- 
tors, many of them women, watched the 
award of prizes to a variety of breeds, 
including Merinos, Corriedales, Dorset 
Horns, Border Leicesters, Ryelands and 
Romney Marsh. 

The most-prized award of the vast Aus- 
tralian sheep industry—the Stonehaven Cup 
—was won by Mr. Anthony Hordern, of 
Mungadal Stud, Hay. Second and third 
places in the cup competition were filled 
by Merryville Pty. Ltd., Yass, New South 
Wales. 

The Stonehaven Cup, named after a 
former Governor-General of Australia, was 
instituted by its donor 20 years ago. It 
is awarded for the best pen of five Merinos, 
selected from entries in the general classes 
and all of the same breeding. 

The object of the award is to recognize 
the value of fixity of type and uniformity 
of build and covering—regarded as the 
foundations of sound breeding. The judges 
described Mr. Anthony Hordern’s Mun- 
gadal sheep as equal to any previous cup 
winners in general uniformity, soundness 
of constitution and quality of covering. To 
quote their report every sheep was “broad 
of back, beautifully sprung, squarely set 





Sets New Figures 


on good legs and richly-wooled.” 

The woman breeder whose one-acre 
“farm” won a first, a second and a third 
in the fine-wooled section was Miss A. 
Bostock, of West Ryde, an outlying Sydney 
suburb. Miss Bostock runs 18 Merino 
sheep on an allotment behind her home, 
where she lives with her parents. But most 
exhibitors were big landholders from west 
of the Great Dividing Range, which 
separates the eastern coastal strip from the 
inland plains. 

Various price records set at the show 
were: 


(1) Highest auction price for a Merino 
ram (previously £43202 or $7,172 in 1924) 
beaten on consecutive days with figures of 
£A3255 ($7,291) and £43570 ($7997). 


(2) All previous high averages for 
Merino stud rams were eclipsed with 
£A145/18/ ($327), each for 1006 rams, 
compared with £A93/15/ $(210) for 1250 
rams last year and £A83 ($186) in 1928. 


(3) Highest figure ever realized by one 
stud: £443,857 ($98,240) by Haddon Rig 
Stud, Warren, New South Wales. 


(4) The first large penning of stud ewes, 
consisting of 200, sold on account of 
Uardry Stud (Charles Mills, Ltd., Hay, 
N.S.W.). 

The grand total for all breeds included 
£A2652 ($5940) for Corriedales and 
£A1908 ($4274) for British breeds. 
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Performance...Where It Counts 


Important requisites which an experienced Burton rams are consistently best sellers be- 
sheepman considers when buying rams are effi- cause they fill the demand for dependable, ready- 
ciency, doing quality and good feet. Burton rams for-service rams. 


come by these quolities. naturally. They. spend Come and see our consignment at the National 


much of their early lives “roughing it” in lava Ram Sale. 


rock and sagebrush hills. They get their growth 


as lambs browsing on a summer mountain range Suffolk Yearling Rams: One stud, 5 sip 


and 35 range. 


reaching an 8,000 foot elevation. Under these SS —- 
aad conditions they naturally develop into sturdy, sure- Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbred Yearling Ra 
Ltd., footed, serviceable yearlings. 30 range. 


T. B. BURTON + B Stock Ranch 
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Glimpses Of Iranian Livestock 


The only thin-tailed breed of sheep 
found in Iran is raised in Mazanderan in 
the Caspian Area. This breed is found in 
relatively small numbers and the fleece is 
among the medium to finer of the Iranian 
breeds approaching the fabric type of wool 
rather than the mixed or carpet type. 





Four-year-old thin-tail ewe from Mazanderan. 
Shorn two days before picture taken. 


The province of Khorasan in the north- 
eastern part of Iran is one of the two 
leading livestock areas in Iran. At the an- 





By ROBERT H. BURNS 
(Second Section) 





cient city of Nishapur, native home of 
Omar Khayyam, famous Persian poet and 
seer, we met adventure. After a long day 
on the road, interspersed with several flat 
tires, our group of travelers rolled into Nis- 
hapur in the evening and in going out of 
town missed the road and were lost. - When 
calling at a huge wooden door to find 
directions, we found we were at the tomb 
of Omar Khayyam. We had enjoyed his 
verse and the many paintings in public 


-places depicting his philosophy and now 


were among the first tourists to see his 
tomb by car lights, as our car was left at 
the wooden gate. We walked down the 
long tree-lined aisle-way to the simple 
monolithic tomb some ten feet high and 
inscribed with many of Omar Khayyam’s 
writings depicting his philosophy of life’s 
enjoyment. 

After seeing the tomb we decided it was 
too long a trip to Meshed for late night 
driving so we went back to Nishapur, a 
mile or so away and started looking for a 
hotel. No such accommodations were 















available and our Iranian companions weg 
about to give up the search when I, in jeg 
suggested we wait for a camel train ang 
follow it into a caravansery, the Irani 
counterpart of the early day road housg 













































The author, Bob Burns, poses with camels 
in caravansery courtyard near Nishapur, 


of our western wagon trails. We had seen 
many of these caravanseries, for the most 
part in partial ruin, during the day’s travels 
and found they were the handiwork of 
Shah Abbas, an Iranian ruler of some 800 f 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Photo taken in England, January, 1950 


Heading Our Consignment at This Year’s National Ram Sale 
Will Be Five Studs From Among These Imported Yearling Stud Rams 
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One of the two top-selling 
registered Suffolk pens in 
the 1949 National Ram 
Sale, consigned by us and 











purchased at $150 per 
head by Emory C. Smith, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
<t 


















P. J. ROCK & SON 


most DRUMHELLER ALBERTA CANADA 


‘ravels 
rk of 
e 800 Our hardy, northern-grown rams will sire you heavier lambs. 


We present for your inspection 35 Suffolk and Hampshire rams. 
Among them are two Suffolk stud lambs by the same sire as 
the $3350 ram lamb below, and a pen of five registered lambs 


that we think are out of the ordinary. 


Rockville... 


Suffolks and 
-Hampshires 


Rockville II! C by Badley Quinton, Imp. 
Purchased at the 1948 National Ram Sale 
by James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., Muldoon, 
Idaho, for $3350, highest price ever paid 
for a Suffolk ram in America. » 
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years ago who was the counterpart of the 
modern Chamber of Commerce, for he 
believed in furnishing suitable overnight 
quarters for man and beast so they could 
travel in more comfort throughout the 
country. Imagine the surprise of all of 
our traveling group when a long line of 
camels swung out of the dusk and down 
the street! Our driver swung our car 
around and followed them. They ambled 
down the street with their huge camel 
bells tolling out a weird tune in gutteral 
basal tones and turned in through an 











| SUFFOLKS 


@ Foundation stock and sires imported from the best 
blood lines in England. 


@ Consigning to the National: 


5 Registered Suffolk Yearling Rams 
15 Range Suffolk Yearling Rams 


@ Dont miss these top lamb-producing money-makers. 


@ ALSO, EWES FOR. SALE AT THE RANCH 


DAVE M. WADDELL 


earthen archway into a large courtyard for 
all the world like a Spanish patio of the 
Southwest. We followed, and upon in- 
quiry, found that the camel train belonged 
to the innkeeper who owned a large amount 
of property and the camels were bringing 
in gypsum from a mine about fifteen miles 
outside of town. He showed us his estab- 
lishment, including the kitchen which was 
the cleanest, and offered some of the best 
food we had run across. So we stayed at 
our first caravansery and the last one which 
we came across in Iran. The camels were 
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You Are Invited to Inspect Our 


AT THE 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 21-22 


HOWARD VAUGHN 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 
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fed chopped straw while in town; in ths 
desert they graze on the thorny shruly 
which seem to stimulate the camel’s palate 
and nourish his gaunt frame. 

As we approached the city of Meshed 
we saw many flocks all of which had , 
high percentage of goats as these animal 
are the hardiest in utilizing the spars 
vegetation of these badly overgrazed land, 
However, the sheep of Khorasan are of , 
fairly good type and have a fleece of ip 
termediate fineness. 





Ewe from Askarieh flock (Khorasan type) 
near Meshed. Shepherd holds a wool {eli 
coat. Note large dog used to protect flock, 
and split nostrils of donkey, cut by peasants 


in belief it helps donkey to breathe more 
easily. 


North of Meshed there is the extensive 
plain of Quchan and the vegetation and 
surroundings look very much like some of 


“Quchan” 


our western sagebrush flats. 





The wide plains of Quchan north of Meshed. 
The vegetation is similar to that of Wyoming, 


means the City of Rams and when we 
arrived there, we found the most outstand- 
ing ram we had seen in Iran. This fat 
rump ram-was purchased by its owner near 
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A fine-type fat-rump ram. 
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Ashkhabad just across the line in Russia. 
The ram stands three feet high at the 
shoulders and has a good body conforma- 
tion with a weight of 150 kilos (approxi- 
mately 330 pounds). The ram is sheared 
three times a year and produces 2 kilos 
(4.2 pounds) per shearing, a total of 6 kilos 
(13 pounds) a year. His lambs are twice 
as large as the native lambs. This breed 
of sheep is quite different in body and 
fleece type from the fat tail breeds. 

The district of Seistan in southeastern 
Iran was formerly one of the most fertile 
spots in Iran but recent drouths and floods 
caused by lack of a balanced control of the 
waters of the Helmand River have resulted 
in disaster for the inhabitants. The Hel- 
mand River heads in Afghanistan and flows 
into an inland lake in Seistan. A year ago 
the people in Afghanistan used all of the 
water and there was none for the fertile 
farm lands in Seistan and few crops were 
raised. In the winter and spring of 1949, 
flood came down the river and destroyed 
the crops of the peasants and then famine 
of people was added to famine among live- 
stock and the area was in a deplorable con- 
dition. Fortunately help was sent into the 
area in the form of barley but distribution 
was not efficiently handled by the local 
merchants whose cupidity got the best of 
their humanity, for they have been brought 
up on generations of starvation and are 
used to seeing the suffering of their fellow- 
men. 





Seistan oxen belonging to the city of Zabol. 


The Seistan cattle are among the most 
noted in Iran and the oxen are of good 
size. The cows make good milk animals 
and are taken all over Iran. The size of 
these oxen can be seen in comparing them 
with the man beside them and I can attest 
to their muscular development for one of 
them “histed” a leg and kicked me in the 
leg which resulted in a nice “charley 
horse.” 


Summary 


Of the many local types of livestock in 
Iran, the two main ones of the cattle tribe 
are the Seistan from the southeast part of 
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the country around Zabol and the Sarab 
from the northwest part of the country. 
The fat-rump sheep from Russia are ex- 
cellent in type and have been brought in 
to Quchan around a hundred miles north 
of Meshed in the northeast part of the 





country. The Karakul sheep are found in 
one small area of Sarakhs just on the Rus- 
sian border northeast of Meshed and in 
the extreme northeast part of the country. 
The native home of the Karakul is in Bok- 
hara which is in Russia some 416 kilo- 








SUFFOLKS 


with 
Show Championship 
QUALITY 


Our rams won Championship, First and Second places in 
the Yearling Classification at Calgary. Our ewes also took 
First and Second places in the Yearling Classification at this 
show. We algo won Championship for flock. 


In the 1950 National Ram Sale we are consigning three 
Suffolk stud rams and five registered rams that are really 


outstanding in size and quality 


—BE SURE TO SEE THIS OFFERING!— 


ARTHUR C. 


B. GRENVILLE | 


MORRIN, ALBERTA, CANADA 


SOR 


WILL SEE YOU AT THE 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


AUGUST 21 and 22, 1950 


FLOYD T. FOX 


OLKS 


Silverton, Oregon 








meters (249 miles) northeast of Sarakhs. 





An outstanding Suffolk, son of the famous $2200 Kirton Guard, and first prize ram lamb in 


considerably declined. 
1947 at Portland, San Francisco and Ogden 


L. C. Williamson ’ 
Vale, South Dakota . { 


° oO ° oO 


Most of our consignments for Filer and Salt Lake are sired by the great 
show and breeding ram pictured above. This ram is a double-bred Colony 
Plate Winner ram. Colony Plate Winner is a ram that was used extensive- 
ly by Stuart Paul, Great English Breeder. 





SUFFOLKS 


3 Stud Yearling Rams 
5 Registered Yearling Rams 


CHAS. R. BUFFUM, Shepherd 


Come and See Our Choice Consignment for the National Ram Sale 


Our Studs Are Giving Real Performance in the West's Best Flocks 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 


HAMPSHIRES 


2 Stud Yearling Rams 
5 Registered Yearling Rams 


JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 


[* selecting a ram I want a good mascu- 
line head, open-faced, of course, set on 
a short, thick neck blending into a wide 
deep chest; a well-sprung rib with plenty 
of heart girth; a good straight back with 
thick loins and good thick well-rounded 
hind quarters; a straight underline; a good 
straight leg with plenty of bone set under 
each corner, and not too much daylight 
underneath—all of this covered with a good 
dense, long staple fleece. 


James I. Newland 


went by car and muleback from Tehran C4 

Of the fat-tail types, the best fleeces and to the Caspian area. On our third trip The Quiz for August API 
bodies are found on the Kurdish tribal from Tehran to Meshed and the eastern i : 
sheep and the Arab village sheep, the part of Iran we traveled by car, camel, “What points do you consider larg 
former found in the northwest and the latter raft, jeep and airplane. Next we went i in nicki ” ewe! 
in the southwest. A single type of thin- west hom Tehran to the Bakhtiari country —— picking a ram? ousl 
tail sheep is found in Mazanderan in the in Khuzistan by train, car, sheepskin raft, | am no expert at judging bucks but iy relat 
Caspian area. All of the tribes have good afoot and horse and muleback. The fifth picking a buck for my flocks I alway 2° 
horses of Arabian type but the best ones . trip was from Tehran by car to Azerbaijan take into consideration the length of thm ™@ 
seen by the writer were owned by the and the northwest country by car. body, the length of the legs, and the six % ' 
Kurdish and the Ghasgai tribesmen. Altogether we traveled 10,953 kilometers of the breast. I like a buck with a long woo 

We covered a large part of the livestock or approximately 6,572 miles by all manner back, short legs, and a broad breast. T 
areas of Iran in five trips. The first one of transportation, including station wagon, W. E. Wilshire in \ 
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= = I think the kind of ram the sheepmen § P* 
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= = whitefaced half-blood line, in order to of 
= = maintain our present numbers. - 
= = A point about the money angle: never lea 
2 = sacrifice quality for price. fu 
= = John H. Widdoss a 
= 2 Belle Fourche, South Dakota} © 
= = a 
= = [‘ picking a ram it is important that you : 
= = pick an open-faced ram. If you want it 
= = to keep your ewe lambs, it is necessary to iL 
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= E ewes you are running. If the ewes are of f 
= = the coarser wool type, then a ram of finer it 
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= = wool is essential. t 
= = A Hampshire ram and whitefaced ewes ? 
z Kirton Guard, Imp. $2200 National Ram Sale Top 1946 OS eee t 
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Appraisal of Sheep Industry 
(Continued from page 16) 

larger and in better flesh. When yearling 
ewes can be slaughtered more advantage- 
ously than the lamb they produce, the 
relative prices of ewes and lambs certainly 
are out of adjustment. Farm flock sheep- 
men will be better off if ewes stay as high 
or increase in price in relation to lamb, 
wool, etc. 

The lamb feeding industry has declined 
in volume in the past few years. This was 
inevitable since feeder lambs are produced 
in range flocks. Lamb feeding, if conducted 
according to approved systems, is a sound 
enterprise for the Midwest and there is a 
ready demand for all the feeder lambs 
available. This is one of the few methods 
by which large quantities of roughages, in 
relation to grain can be utilized for meat 
production. Lamb feeding actually has in- 
creased in the Southwest because of shifts 
of the location from less advantageous areas 
and will increase further, in Kansas at 
least, if the supply of feeder lambs in the 
future will be sufficient to allow it to do 
sO. 


Can the Trend Be Stopped? 

How far can this present trend of the 
sheep industry, which has persisted for more 
than eight years, be expected to go before 
it is checked or turns upward? Will it 
ever return to its pre-war level? What can 
be done to save the industry and build it 
up again, or is it worth while to do so if 
it can be done? These are profoundly 
basic questions. The answers are not easy, 
short nor definite. However, the foregoing 
analysis of the various phases of the in- 
dustry and the developments leading up 
to the present situation, if reasonably ac- 
curate, should form some basis for draw- 
ing some conclusions in regard to these 
questions. 

First, let us consider the matter of 
whether an effort should be made to save 
the American sheep industry. There are 
some who question whether an industry 
which apparently has required the pro- 
tection of tariff and perhaps other regu- 
lations is worth saving. They believe that 
if foreign nations can produce such com- 
modities of good quality and undersell 
American producers that our consumers are 
entitled to the saving if in fact there is 
one. It is not the purpose of this article 
to challenge this viewpoint nor to endorse 
it. We are producing only about one third 
of our wool requirements now and import- 
ing about two thirds of it. We could obtain 
the other third as well as the 4.1 pounds 
per capita of lamb which we consume an- 
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nually from other countries. But there are 
two important reasons why we should not 
resort to such a policy and there may be 
more. 

First of all, wool is a vital wartime com- 
modity ranking with steel, petroleum and 
other materials which are indispensable. 
This has been amply demonstrated on 
numerous occasions, some as recent as the 
last great war. It perhaps is not necessary 
to comment on the advisability of becom- 
ing completely dependent on foreign 
sources for our wool. Even our peacetime 
wool consumption and supply relationship 
has changed vastly. While the use of wool 


in this country started downward in 1948— 
it is moving up again in 1950—domestic 
production continued to decline so the 
spread between consumption and produc- 
tion is still a large one. 

Regarding our national “indifference” to: 
lamb consumption, some feel that if our 
supply were eliminated its place would be 
filled by other meats without the general 
public’s becoming aware of it or caring. 
On the other hand it is possible that double 
our present supply would be absorbed with- 
out affecting the consumption of other 
meats perceptibly. 





One of my Suffolk 
lambs which sold in a pen 
of two for $600 each at 
the 1948 Idaho Ram Sale, 
Filer. 


ram 


Why not rams? 


years. 


National Ram Sale. 


Four of my good Suf- 
folk ram lambs for the 
National Sale, photo- 
graphed at five 
months of age. 








Our flock has been developed for rapid 
growth as well as quality. 

Which is most valuable—a ram that will 
reach Market Weight in the shortest possible 
time or a slow-maturing ram that eventually 
develops into a whiz bang of a yearling? 

Government experiments at one of the Mon- 
tana experiment stations have proven that: beef 
bulls can best be selected by their rate of rapid 


growth as calves. 


We have been using this method in stud ram selections for several 


Our ram lambs reach 100 pounds at an average age of 75 to 80 
days, with a record one at 100 pounds at 64 days, and with no better 
care than any commercial flock should receive. 


Your inspection is invited at all times. Don’t miss our entries at the 


M. W. BECKER 


RUPERT, 
IDAHO 
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| SUFFOLKS 


My 1950 National Ram Sale con- 
signment will consist of 5 Regis- 
tered and 5 Range Suffolks— 


Big, Active Yearlings, 


Range-Raised for Range Service 


LAWSON HOWLAND 








CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 





“HALLMARK” 


SUFFOLKS 


Big, Active Sheep 
True to Type 


* 


We have entered in the National: 
1 YEARLING STUD 
5 REGISTERED YEARLINGS 


* 


WILLIAM C. HALL 


FALKLAND, B.C., CANADA 











ANGEL CARAS & SONS 








Owners of the Largest Registered 
SUFFOLK FLOCK in Utah 


Our 20 years in the Suffolk business 








enables us to select our breeding stock. 

We are offering in the National Ram 

Sale: 16 Top Yearling Rams sired by 

Walter P. Hubbard Ram and E. R. Kel- 

sey Ram. 

OUTSTANDING BREEDING STOCK FOR 
SALE ON OUR FARM AT ALL TIMES 


Spanish Fork, Utah 














Our Offering at This 
Year’s Nat’l Ram Sale 


Will consist of HAMPSHIRES and 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES . . . ALL BIG, 


HUSKY, HEAVY-BONED RAMS. 


F. L. STEPHAN 
R. W. STEPHAN 


Shepherd: 


Arnold Putzier TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
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An important sheep industry is needed 
as a stable part of American agriculture. 
It should be kept in mind that sheep can 
attain an acceptable market finish and 
produce meat of high quality on realatively 
more roughage and forage and less con- 
centrates than other meat animals. Without 
a considerable sheep population, other uses 
would have to be found for vast quantities 
of roughages and pasture or different 
methods of converting them into food and 
clothing. A similar situation exists in re- 
gard to large areas of grazing land. Sheep 
are able to make good use of some desert 
type range and some high altitude, rough 
sections which other animals cannot use 
successfully. There actually is a consider- 
able acreage of range land which would 
be without value agriculturally except for 
sheep. 

‘ Many authorities question whether the 
range sheep industry in the western part 
of the United States will ever come back 
and doubt if it will. There are others who 
believe it will partially recover but never 
to its former level. There are many dis- 
couraging facts but there is also some basis 
for mild optimism. It should be empha- 
sized that most of the factors which have 
worked against the range sheep producer 
in recent years are not hypothetical but are 
real and serious obstacles which have dem- 
onstrated their powerful effects upon the 
industry. Nevertheless most of them can 
be met and overcome if there is a genuine 
desire to do so on the part of all agencies 
concerned. Some of the problems will 


readjust themselves in time, as for example 


the conditions which have caused some 
sheepmen to convert over to cattle. Changes 
in the economic level and in price relation- 
ships will solve some of the problems. 
However, if we are to have a strong, sound, 
permanent sheep industry in the United 
States, the range sheep industry must be 
restored to an important position. This 
must be done both for its own sake and 
for the further reason that it is basic to 
all other phases of our sheep industry, 
supplying as it does and must continue to 


.do, the feeder lambs for the lamb feeding 


industry and most of the breeding ewes 
for the commercial phases of market lamb 
production in the farm States. We should 
never lose sight of the fact that because 
of the climatic and soil variations in the 
United States, two or more widely sepa- 
rated sections of the country will always 
be mutually dependent, one on the other, 
in the production of sheep and cattle for 
the market. The range country depends 


on areas of surplus feed production to 
provide a market for thin cattle and sheep; 


the corn belt and other feeding sections 
would have sharply limited markets fy 
feeds except for the primary livestock pro 
duction phases of the range areas. In m 
other country in the world is there an e. 
tensive livestock feeding industry in one 
area complemented by extensive primary 
livestock production phases in another area, 

The two must continue to complement 
each other in meat production. Stockmep 
in one area are meat producers just as 
truly as those in the other area. Both are 
vital to our overall production of these 


classes of livestock. These facts often are 


forgotten when certain matters pertaining 
to meat production and marketing are being 
adjusted. Without a strong range sheep 
industry in our own Western States, the 
other phases of sheep and wool production, 


Suffolks 


My consignment to the National 





Ram Sale will consist of 15 
choice yearling SUFFOLKS, all 
eligible for registration, and 
sired by an outstanding Univer- 


sity of Idaho ram. 


* 


THEY MERIT YOUR INSPECTION 


ALLAN JENKINS 


NEWTON, UTAH 





























SUFFOLK EWE FLOCK FOR SALE 


Selling my entire Suffolk ewe flock. Avail- 
able for inspection after August 7th. 40 
Yearlings . . . 90 aged from two to 4 years 
and around 60 lambs . . . All Registered. 


LAWSON HOWLAND 
Cambridge, Idaho 


SUUUHIMUTHNIL SUFFOLKS WNT 


Again this year we are consign- 
ing to the National Ram Sale, 
five good Suffolk ram lambs. 
We invite your inspection. 


SOREN P. NIELSEN 
BURLEY, IDAHO 
000000 
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the lamb feeding industry and farm flock 
production, surely and rapidly will shrink 
to insignificance. 

The lamb feeder and the farm sheep 
producer both are in a stronger economic 
condition than the range sheepman. Both 
these industries need to be expanded. How- 
ever there are a number of reasons to indi- 
cate that both will come back to a more 
nearly normal level if range sheep pro- 
duction resumes its former position of im- 

ortance. 

We will not need to be concerned too 
much with the future welfare of the lamb 
feeding industry, market lamb production, 
nor other phases of sheep production in 
the farming areas of the United States if 
we set about immediately correcting the 
major problems which threaten the exist- 
ence of our national sheep industry. 





Recent Livestock 
Tax Developments 


By STEPHEN H. HART, Attorney for the 
National Livestock Tax Committee, 
and W. D. EMBREE, Jr. 


ITHIN the past few weeks, there have 
been two series of events in the field 
of livestock taxation which should be of 
interest to all stockmen. The first was the 
attempt made by the Treasury Department 
to introduce provisions into the proposed 
new tax bill which would discriminate 
against the livestock industry. The second, 
was the appearance of three new court 
decisions on the question as to whether a 
stockman is entitled to capital gains on 
the sale of animals culled from his breed- 
ing herd. 

With respect to the new tax bill: This 
bill has been shelved by the Senate Finance 
Committee in view of the Korean situation 
and will not be acted upon at this session 
of Congress unless circumstances change. 
Nevertheless, we believe that it is im- 


portant that stockmen know something. 


about the attempts which the Treasury De- 
partment made to have inserted in that 
bill a provision which would discriminate 
against the livestock industry. 

Most all stockmen are probably familiar 
with the Albright case, decided in 1949 
by the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit, which held invalid cer- 
tain Internal Revenue Bureau rulings which 
denied the stockmen the advantage of 
taking as capital gains the income from 
the regular yearly sales of breeding ani- 
mals. The Bureau rulings state that capital 
gains may not be taken by a stockman 
unless the sales from his breeding herd are 
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Year After Year of QUALITY 


Examine the record and you will find that Howland 
rams are among the top-sellers at the ram sales. Again 
this year you will find we are offering a dependable, 
sturdy consignment of quality SUFFOLKS at the Na- 
tional Ram Sale: 
Yearling Rams: 2 Studs, 5 Registered, 5 Range 
Ram Lambs: 5 Range 


One of our outstanding studs. 


CHAS. HOWLAND & SON _itane’ 











THE 


SUF FOUL A 


SUPREME 


ON RANCHES ...ON FARMS...ON MARKETS 








MORE PROFITABLE BECAUSE OF: 
®> 1. Small, smooth heads . . . LESS TROUBLE AT LAMBING TIME. 
®> 2. Alert .. . ACTIVE—BETTER RUSTLERS. , 

> 3. Open face .. . NO WOOL BLINDNESS. 


B~> 4. Unequalled constitutions . . . GREATER HARDINESS, BETTER 
RUSTLERS, MORE LAMBS THAT GET FAT FASTER. 


B® 5. Excellent mutton form ... WEIGH MORE, SELL FOR MORE. 


For Complete Details, Including List of Breeders, Write 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 


C. W. HICKMAN, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 
“Recognized By The Canadian National Livestock Records” 
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VASSAR SUFFOLKS 





“Rockie” 


Our stud rams now include a ram known in Canada 
as “Rockie” or Rockville 101 C. As a lamb, this ram 
was First and Reserve Champion at the 1948 Cal- 
gary Summer Show over the ram lamb which later 
sold for $3350 at the Salt Lake National Ram Sale 
in August, 1948. His sire is Badley Quinton; he 
was bred by P. J. Rock and Son. 





Our Yearling Rams for 1950 


ERVIN E. VASSAR 





DIXON, CALIFORNIA 








abnormal or decrease the size of the herd. 
Thus, sales made merely to maintain the 
size of the breeding herd are not, under the 
Bureau rulings, capital gains sales under 
Section 117(j) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The Albright case said that the rul- 
ings were wrong in this respect and allowed 
capital. gains to a dairy farmer on sales 
made by the farmer merely to maintain the 
size of his dairy herd. Subsequent court 
decisions concurred in the ruling in the 
Albright case. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue refused to acquiesce in these cases, 
and when the new tax bill was submitted 
to the House Ways and Means Committee, 
respresentatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment recommended to the Committee that 


the Albright case be overruled by specific 
legislation which would deny to stockmen 
the right to capital gains on the sale of 
animals regularly culled each year from a 
stockman’s breeding herd. This. recom- 
mendation constituted a clear discrimina- 
tion against the livestock industry for this 
reason: When a manufacturer sells or “culls 
out” worn-out production machinery, he is 
entitled to capital gains on such a sale. 
The courts had already decided that ani- 
mals in a stockmen’s breeding herd were 
comparable to the production machinery 
of a manufacturer. Thus, animals culled 
from a stockman’s breeding herd should 
obviously be accorded the same capital 
gains treatment as worn-out undesirable 


production machinery of a manufacturer. 
As soon as the National Livestock Tax 
Committee (which represents the majority 
of the livestock associations country-wide 
in tax matters) learned that the Treasury 
Department was going to attempt to insert 
such a discriminatory provision in the new 
tax bill, the Committee went to work im- 
mediately and vigorously opposed this at- 
tempt. The Committee submitted a state- 
ment to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in opposition to the Treasury's pro- 
posal, and thereafter continued actively to 
present the livestock industry’s opposition 
case. The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee refused the Treasury's discriminatory 
(Continued on page 32) 





For 


Jne Feoselawn Flock 


the 1950 National Ram Sale we are offering: two 
Hampshire studs, one pen of ten range Hampshires, and 
two Suffolk studs. They are all yearling rams with sub- 
stance, bone and scale which will, we believe, appeal 
to our friends. They are the same type of carefully bred 
rams which has enabled us to make the following Na- 
tional Ram Sale record: 


1945: 


(Top outsold all breeds) 


Top and Second High Selling Hampshire Rams 





1946: 
1947: 
1948: 


Top and Second High Selling Hampshire Rams 
Top Selling Hampshire Ram 


Top Selling Pen of Hampshire Range Rams and 
Second High Selling Suffolk Ram Lamb 


C. M. “HUBBARD & SON 


ROUTE 3 





Top Hampshire at the 1946 National, 
a C. M. Hubbard & Son stud ram 
which sold at $1000. 


—HAMPSHIRES— 


Second high selling Suffolk ram lamb 
at the 1948 Nat'l, a C. M. Hubbard 
& Son consignment, selling at $1250. 


—SUFFOLKS— 


JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 
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Deak Price for Mt. Haggin Cip 


THE ENTIRE CLIP FROM THE MT. HAGGIN LAND AND 
LIVESTOCK FLOCK SOLD IN BOSTON IN JULY 
IN ORIGINAL BAGS 


For 81 Cents a Grease Pound | 





COLUMBIAS - TARGHEES - HAMPSHIRES 


A Customer who has used 831 of our Columbia rams over a ten-year period 






INCREASED 
Wogt Weigkt ... 31% 


I TOI inci ccsseasctnimvintinntins 27% 
Lamb Crop Marketed ...........................- 











All stud rams used, Columbia, Targhee, Polled Rambouillet, bred at 
DUBOIS EXPERIMENT STATION 


FLEECE WEIGHT ' STAPLE LENGTH 
Scoured Inches 











Grease 








I nici hii atinheenctaleeealniridon 18.0 10.2 4.4 
TW inctiitthsne....... S 17.3 8.7 3.9 
POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 0 -------eeneeeeeeeeeeee 17.5 9.1 3.5 


We can supply lots of straight halfblood or three-eighths fleeces. No quarter bloods. No singles sold. 
Hampshire ram lambs only in lots or carloads. 


Yearling Hampshire Rams All Sold 


MOUNT HAGGIN LAND and LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


Anaconda, Montana 
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proposal, and the House passed the bill as 
written by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. When the bill went before the 
Senate Finance Committee, Treasury Secre- 
tary Snyder appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee, and again requested 
that the discriminatory provision be in- 
serted in the new tax bill. Again the Na- 
tional Livestock Tax Committee prepared 
a statement to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee setting forth the position of the 
livestock industry. However, before the 
statement was submitted to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, that Committee shelved 


the new tax bill with the result that unless 
the situation changes it will not be acted 
upon at this session of Congress. 

Thus, the Treasury Department failed 
in its effort to obtain legislation which 
would discriminate against the livestock in- 
dustry. However, the concerted activity of 
the Treasury Department to deny capital 
gains tax advantages to stockmen on the 
sale of animals regularly culled each year 
from a breeding herd, is a fair warning 
to the livestock industry and shows that 
industry representatives must remain vigi- 
lant in this respect. 









Re 


COMMODORE, our First Prize Yearling and Reserve 
Champion, Colorado and Texas State Fairs, 1948. 


The same quality, bred from pure Moncreiffe 
foundation stock, will be evident in our con- 
signment to the National Ram Sale: 


1 Pen of Registered and 1 Pen of 


Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires 


Range Hampshire Yearlings 


Jerome, Idaho 








HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 


Amity, Oregon 


Breeding Sheep for Sale at All Times 


SUFFOLKS 





While on the subject of legislation, there 
should be mentioned that the effort of the 
National Livestock Tax Committee to have 
the Internal Revenue Code amended iy 
such a manner as to allow the rancher and 
farmer to deduct as an expense the cost of 
clearing land of sage brush, cedar, mes. 
quite and other obnoxious weeds and to 
reseed with grass. Heretofore, the Bureay 
has taken the position that some of such 
expenditures had to be capitalized and de- 
preciated and could not be charged off as 
a deductible expense. A comprehensive soil 
conservation bill which includes land clear- 
ing and reseeding has been advocated by 
the Committee working with other groups 
and has been presented to various interested 
and cooperative members of the House and 
Senate. To date, the Treasury Department 
has not formally opposed this soil conserva- 
tion bill. Unfortunately, with the Korean 
situation, there is virtually no likelihood 
that the Senate will act on this soil conser- 
vation bill at this session. 


Coming now to the recent cases involy- 
ing the Albright issue, there have been 
three decisions handed down within the 
last week or so, one by the United States 
Tax Court and two by the Federal District 
Court in Dallas, Texas. The Tax Court 
case, involving a taxpayer by the name of 
Franklin Flato, followed the ruling of the 
Albright case and held that the taxpayer 
was entitled to capital gains on the sale of 
animals culled from his breeding herd. 
However, the Texas District Court cases 
in Dallas went against the taxpayer and 


in favor of the Government. These were 








NATIONAL RAM SALE 
5 Registered Rams 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP SALE 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


MONTANA RAM SALE 
Miles City, Montana 


NOW FOR SALE 
AT RANCH 





SUFFOLKS 


This flock was established in 1929, and since has been a dependable source of stud 
and range rams and foundation ewes for producers and breeders in ten States. 


INSPECT OUR CONSIGNMENT AT THE FOLLOWING 
SHOWS AND SALES: 


150 Registered Suffolk Ewes 
100 Ram Lambs 


BONIDA FARM...Lima, Montana 


B. D. MURDOCH, Owner 


EASTERN IDAHO STATE FAIR 
‘Blackfoot, Idaho 


OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 
Ogden, Utah 


MONTANA WINTER FAIR 
Bozeman, Montana 





Birchland Suffolks 


“We breed from the best that we 
may breed better.” 


ANNOUNCING the purchase of a full 
brother to the ram that made $3350 
at Salt Lake two years ago from P. 
J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, Canada. 
He will head our flock this year. 


OFFERING a selection of stud ram 
lambs sired by the famous “Rockie,” 
now owned by E. E. Vassar, Dixon, 
Calif. These lambs may be seen at 
home or at the P.N.E. Vancouver, 
B.C., August 23rd to September 4th. 


DOUGLAS R. PIGGOT 


McMURDO, B.C. 
CANADA 
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the J. A. Ranch and Finch cases. These 
are the only two cases outstanding so far 
which have held in favor of the Govern- 
ment. They are particularly dangerous in 
that they went even further against the tax- 
payer than the Bureau rulings. They held 
gains from sales of breeding herd cattle 
to be ordinary income even when the sales 
were abnormal and the herd reduced. The 
Albright case, five Tax Court cases and 
the Federal District Court in San Antonio 
have all held in favor of the taxpayer. All 
of these cases have involved dairy cattle, 
range cattle or hogs, but the same’ princi- 
ples would apply to sheep. As mentioned 
previously, the Bureau has refused to ac- 
quiesce in the decisions which went in 
favor of the taxpayer, and has appealed the 
San Antonio, Texas, case in the hope that 
the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
will decide against the taxpayer, thereby 
handing down a decision which conflicts 
with the Albright case in the Eighth Cir- 
cuit. This conflict would enable the Bureau 
to appeal its case to the United States 
Supreme Court for a final decision. 

We have been informed that the San 
Antonio, Texas, case will be heard by the 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
sometime in November of this year, and 
that appeals from the J A Ranch and Finch 
cases will be heard at the same time. 
Needless to say, the decision of the Fifth 
Circuit Court will be of great importance, 
and there is the possibility that in the event 
the court decides against the Government, 
the Bureau will cease its opposition and 


acquiesce in the two Circuit Court de- 
cisions. 





My consignment of one Stud and 
five Registered Rams is the same 


breeding as the rams sold in the 


sale last year. 


| invite you to see them at the 


National Sale in August. 


C. N. CARLSEN 
& SONS 


OVID, IDAHO 


MMU ULM ULLAL LULA LULA LLL LL 
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MATTHEWS BROS. 1950 


HAMPSHIRES 


Our consignment to this year’s National 
_ Ram Sale will be about the same in 
number and high quality as in previous 
years. We'll be glad to meet other con- 
signors as well as buyers at the sale. 
Ranch Address: Ovid, Idaho 
A 1949 ram lamb that will be in 
our 1950 consignment. 
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These are the carcasses of the champion pen of lambs at the 1949 International. 
They were Hampshires bred and exhibited by the University of Kentucky. They 
sold for a record price of $3.10 per pound to John C. Wisdom, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and then were slaughtered by the Iowa State College Meat Laboratory. Note 
the uniformity of the outside finish, the size of the eye muscle, and the thick- 
ness and depth of these carcasses. From left to right in the picture: J. C. 
Holbert, Washington, Iowa, International judge; John C. Wisdom, Des Mo'nes, 
Iowa, purchaser of the lambs; and Dean Emeritus H. H. Kildee of Iowa State 
College and director of the International Livestock Show. 


HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


Packers Buy Lambs by the Pound 


1. Lambs sired by Hampshire rams are fast gainers — they will weigh more at 
market time. 


2. Lambs sired by Hampshire rams are hardier. 
3. Lambs sired by Hampshire rams will sell at the top of the market everywhere. 


FOR PROFIT BUY HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


at the National Ram Sale 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — AUGUST 21-22 
. 





They will sell higher than rams of other breeds but they are 
worth more—a lot more. 


PSCC CCC CCC CCC CCC eee... ae, y% 
244 44444444444444646464646 
4441444444446 464646444464646464 


For further information about the universal breed 








> write 

+> 

4 AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

pa 72K WOODLAND AVENUE DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
- 

F444 44444444444-444444444444444444-44444444444-44444+4-44+44-44 
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Subterranean Clover 
And Fertility 


N his article on nutritional diseases of 

sheep in Australia (National Wool 
Grower, March, 1950) Dr. Hadleigh Marsh 
said that a legume known as subterranean 
clover is used in improved pastures seeded 
in with the native grasses and often com- 
bined with English rye grass in Australia; 
that being less palatable than: the grasses, 
in some instances the sheep have grazed 
off the grass and as a result an almost 
pure stand of clover has developed; that 
on such pastures, it has been found the 
lamb crop had been seriously reduced; 
and that research has shown lack of fer- 
tility in the ewes was produced by a sub- 
stance in the subterranean clover. 

A California operator who runs his flocks 
in a pasture containing this type of clover 
wrote Dr. Marsh for further information. 
After consulting again some Australian 
authorities, Dr. Marsh sent the following 
information to him. It is given here for 
the benefit of others who may be pasturing 
on subterranean clover. 


“I have received a letter on the subject 
from Dr. L. B. Bull, Chief of the Division 
of Animal Health and Production in Aus- 
tralia. He states that the problem has not 
been clarified much since I was in Aus- 
tralia. It is true that the condition has 
occurred in other areas than in Western 
Australia and has been associated with 
more than one strain of clover. He also 
says that infertility as a result of grazing 
subterranean clover appeared to a consider- 
able extent during the war when phosphate 
fertilizer was scarce, and that the trouble 
is much reduced since the war. He sus- 
pects that the clover has less bad effect 
when it is fertilized regularly with phos- 
phate. 

“He also makes the point that it is not 
good practice to graze animals on a pure 
stand of any one plant, and this bad effect 
on reproduction has occurred in some 
places where the sheep have been on prac- 
tically pure stands of subterranean clover. 


“Subterranean clover is used quite ex- 
tensively in Australia, usually with native 
grasses or rye grass, and I believe that the 
reduction of fertility in sheep has been 
recognized in a very small percentage of 
the flocks. Therefore, probably we should 
not worry much about any bad effect in 
this country, particularly if we avoid pure 
stands. However, it is probably well to 
know that under certain (not understood) 
conditions this plant may have a disturb- 
ing effect on reproduction.” 


August, 1950 











1949 Grand Champion Fleece At The American Royal and International—A Rambovillet Shown 
Against 385 Fleeces at the Two Shows 


WAR TIME STOCK PILES OF WOOL HAVE 
BEEN EXHAUSTED ! ! 


e World Apparel Wool Consumption Is Running 15% Ahead of Production. 


e U. S. Wool Production for 1949 Was 144 Million Pounds Short of the 
360 Million Pound Goal Set by the Agricultural Act of 1949. 


e Wool Fabric Designers Are Being Forced to Substitute Medium Grade 
Wools for Favored Fine Wools. 


e Major Wool Countries of the World (Except the United States) Are 
Striving for a Balance Between Production and Consumption. 


Major General C. L. Corbin, Director of Army Procurement, Quartermaster 
General's Office, Stated that Lack of Sufficient Wool Clothing for German 
Soldiers in Russia Caused As Many Casualties as Russian Bullets. The 
Medical Department of the U. S. Navy Stated Wool Has Again Proven That 
It Is The Fiber Most Essential to Man’s Comfort and Health. 


Stock Up On 


RAMBOUILLETS 


For Free Information Write 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


710 McBurnett Building 


San Angelo, Texas 
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Intermountain Jr. Stock 
Show a Salt Lake Affair 


HE National Wool Grower for July 


(page 31)..placed the Intermountain 
Junior Fat Stock. Show in Ogden instead 


<i 








Champi Rambouillet Ram at the Sanpete 
Rambouillet Show in 1949, exhibited by us. 
We also placed first on the pen of three year- 
ling rams and fourth on the single yearling 
ram classification. 








We have a few range Rambouillet rams for sale at the ranch; 


also some good Suffolk ram lambs. 


VOYLE BAGLEY 


of at the Salt Lake Union Stockyards in 
North Salt Lake, Utah. We regret this 
error but feel sure that Wool Grower 
readers are so familiar with this major Salt 
Lake livestock. event that they were not 
misled by our incorrect statement. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


At the National Ram Sale, we are 
offering five registered rams and 
ten range rams, all yearlings. 
They are the same _ excellent, 
growthy, big-boned, heavy- 
shearing. type of Rambouillets 
that we have sold at previous 
National sales. 








Will also have a consignment at the San . 
Pete Ram Sale at Ephraim, Utah, Aug. 26. 


AURORA, 
UTAH 














SYLVAN J. PAULY 


Owner 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


THE 


PAULY 


RANCH 


Breeders of 
Registered and Purebred Rambouillet Sheep 
Also 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Cross-breds 


"Range Rams Our Specialty” 
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Rambouillet Men Meet 


EO Richardson, Iraan, Texas, was re. 
elected president of the American Ram. 
bouillet Sheep Breeders Association, when 
the group met during the Rambouille 
show and sale at San Angelo, Texas, July 
25-26. Re-elected as vice president was 
Adin Nielson of Ephraim, Utah. E. H. Pat. 
terson of Mayville, New York, and John 8, 
Withers of Paisley, Oregon, were re-elected 
directors for their districts. Clyde Thate 
of Coleman, Texas, takes the place on the 
Board of Directors made vacant by the 
resignationyof Jack Canning of Eden, Texas, 
Jack B. Taylor is secretary of the Ram- 
bouillet group, with headquarters at San 
Angelo, Texas. 


World’s Oldest Wool Man 





SS : 
Mr. Theodore C. Taylor 


The oldest wool man in the world—Mr. 
Theodore C. Taylor, chairman and managing 
director of the big West Riding (England) 
wool textile firm of J. T. & J. Taylor Ltd., Bat- 
ley, Yorkshire—celebrates his 100th birthday 
on August 3rd. 

As a token of his 84 years of service to the 
wool textile industry, Mr. Taylor was pre- 
sented, on July 27th, with a silver sheep by 
the wool growers of the world, through the 
International Wool Secretariat. The presenta- 
tion was made at Batley by Mr. Reginald G. 
Lund, M.B.E., chairman of the Secretariat. 

Mr. Taylor still plays an active part in the 
affairs of his firm, which employs about 1,600 
people. He puts in two days’ work a week 
at his office (10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.) driving 
forty miles, from his home at Grassington, 
Yorkshire. On other days he works at home. 
The picture shows Mr. Taylor at his desk 
during one of his “work at home” days. He 
reads and writes without spectacles, wears 
them only for long distance work. 

The oldest living ex-Member of the British 
House of Commons, Mr. Taylor will also re- 
ceive congratulations from that body in the 
form of a letter from the present Speaker. 
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../Auxiliary News 


Ram 

vig Quarterly Meeting 

“July § in Texas 

| oa RS. Floyd Earwood welcomed . the 
* 3 Women’s Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep 
ocull and Goat Raisers Association to the city of 


Thate @ Alpine on June 10th, and formally opened 
n the the third quarterly meeting of the Auxiliary 
+ the & for 1950. Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., of Kerrville, 
immediate past president, gave the re- 


me sponse. Mrs. Robert Walker of Fort Stock- 

San @ ton, first vice president, presided in the 
absence of the president, Mrs. Dolph Bris- 
coe, Jr., of Uvalde. 

ial Mrs. G. R. Kothmann, secretary, read the 


minutes of the March meeting, which was 
held in Lubbock. The secretary also read 
letters from Mrs. Clell Lung, president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers, and a letter from Mrs. J. 
T. Murdock, its second vice president. 

A letter was read concerning the 4-H 
Dress Review to be held at College Station, 
June 13. The Auxiliary in the past had 
given a $100 savings bond to the creator 
of the best garment made of wool in this 
review. The group again voted to give 
the award. Mrs. T. R. Spence, a member 
of the Auxiliary who lives on the A. and 
M. Campus, was selected to present the 
award in the Auxiliary’s behalf. 

Mrs. J. W. Vance of Coleman reported 
the visit of Mary North, Wool Bureau, Inc., 
representative, who was in Texas recently 
on a wool promotion tour. 

The contest report of the State “Make 
It Yourself With Wool” chairman, Mrs. E. 
§, Mayer of Sonora, was read by Mrs. 
Fowler McEntire of Sterling City, co-chair- 





man. 
_Mr. Considerable discussion was held. on 
ying style shows to be featured in various cities 


Bat. this fall, and the possibility of an Auxiliary 
day Style Show to be held at the end of .Wool 


the and Mohair Week in Texas. A cominittee 
pre- was appointed to consider the advisability 
ar of having such a style show and to decide 
lie on the time to be set for Wool Week in 
, G. Texas. Members of the committee are Mrs. 


the H. C. Noelke and Mrs. Willie B. Wilson 
600 of San Angelo; Mrs. Walter Downie of 
Sanderson, Mrs. Fowler McEntire of Ster- 
ion, ling City, Mrs. W. J. Wilkinson of Menard, 
me, and Mrs. E. S. Mayer of Sonora. 


He The Auxiliary voted to donate two blan- 

ars kets at $10 each to the National Blanket 

‘ish Club as a means of raising funds instead 

ve of having a raffle at the national conven- 
vs tion. 


jer August, 1950 











NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 


The West's Most Useful Livestock Event 


JANUARY 12 through 20, 1951 
WOOL SHOW 


SHEEP SHOW 
Rambouillet, Hampshire, Corriedale, 
Southdown, Suffolk, Columbia, 
Carloads and Truckloads Fat Lambs 
JOHN T. CAINE, IIL STOCKYARDS STATION, 
Denver 16, Colorado 


Official Wool Exhibit of the 
National Wool Growers Association 


For Information Write: 





KEEP THE QUALITY OF YOUR 
WOOL CLIP UP— 


BUY NIELSON RAMBOUILLETS 
One of the oldest Rambouillet flocks 


in America and famous for its long, 
fine staple wool. 


Our consistent winnings each year 
at shows and our top prices at ram 
sales are evidence of our high- 
quality breeding. 


WE HAVE 38 RAMS CONSIGNED TO THE NATIONAL RAM SALE WHICH 
WE INVITE YOU TO SEE. } 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 


Adin Nielson, Prop. 





Ephraim, Utah ’ Phone 121-J 

















Only the Best Ewes - Only the Best Rams 


GO INTO OUR REGISTERED FLOCK 


RAMBOUILLETS 


JOHN H. BEAL 


Cedar City, Utah 
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Mrs. Real reported that the Texas Angora 
Breeders Association would contribute 
again generously to the contest. 

Following adjournment of the meeting, 
the women joined the directors for a buffet 
luncheon in the Holland Hotel ballroom. 

Preceding the Auxiliary meeting, visiting 
women were entertained with a coffee in 
the American Legion Hall. Lambs, varying 
in materials from china to starfoam, were 
focal points of various flower arrangements 
including gladioli, stocks, and spring bou- 
quets. 





Material for the Auxiliary sec- 
tion should be sent to Mrs. Emory 
C. Smith, Press Correspondent, 
Fruitland, Utah. 














40 Range. 





The best evidence that buyers like our rams is the fact that our Rambouillets 
were top-selling in all three classifications at the 1949 National Ram Sale: stud 
rams, registered and range pens. Another fine group of yearling Rambouillet 
rams is headed for this year’s National Ram Sale—3 Studs, 5 Registered, and 


GEO. L. BEAL & SONS 


Range Management 
Group to Meet 

HE newly formed Northwest Section of 

the American Society of Range Man- 
agement, composed of members in Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia,’ will 
hold a summer field meeting in the central 
Oregon range country on Friday and Satur- 
day, August 18 and 19. 

A program of interest to all people con- 
cerned with the production of livestock and 
forage has been arranged by the committee. 
Both ranchers and technical range people 
will have a chance to view the practical 
ranch operation of the Oliver ranch at 
John Day, summer range use on the Mal- 
heur National Forest, range reseeding oper- 
ations and work at the Squaw Butte Range 
Experiment Station operated jointly by the 








* 


SALE-TOPPING 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Reserve Grand Champion Ram (left) 
and Grand Champion Ram (right), 
Sanpete Rambouillet and Junior 
Livestock Show. 


EPHRAIM, 
UTAH 

















Sanpete Ram Sale, 
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We will also have a consignment of 21 head at the First 
August 26th, 


NOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
W. C. Olsen, Manager 


alia 


ST 


MADSEN RAMBOUILLETS 


We will have our usual consignment of HIGH QUALITY at 
this year’s National. We’d like to have buyers inspect them. 


at Ephraim, Utah. 





Bureau of Land Management and Oregg) 
State College. This is a worthwhile trip 
for anyone interested in range lands. 

Persons planning to attend the meeting 
which is open to the public as well as 
ciety members, should arrange to stay 4 
John Day on the night of August 17 }y 
writing Joe Oliver c/o Oliver Ranch, Johy 
Day, Oregon, for room reservations. 

This meeting was tentatively announcej 
for August 13 and 14 but conflicts hay 
forced a change in dates. 


oOoOOrrnrrmnrnmmarornrnmamaem—veeanmrnmaarmarararnaruwuwuwvwuuneseeemememmnwss 


DENVER WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION 
FORMED 


The Colorado Sheep Raiser of June, 
1950, reports the organization of the Den. 
ver Wool and Fur Trade Association with 
Newton Bowman, secretary of the Colorado 
Wool Marketing Association, as president 
and Reed Warnick of Mountain States 
Wool Company, as secretary. One of the 
first problems to be taken up by the new 
association is the taxation of wool in ware- 
houses. County assessors have held that 
it is merchandise and therefore taxable on 
the basis of average monthly inventory, 
The handlers claim that wool in warehouses 
is a commodity handled in interstate com- 
merce and merely being held in transit; 
therefore, it is not taxable. Warehousemen 
have received bills covering the tax with 
interest, and the matter has been placed 
in the hands of the County Board of Tax 
Equalization. 


ANNUAL SALE 


of 
Approximately 
250 RAMS 
250 EWES 


Drafted from the 
COLUMBIA TARGHEE 


RAMBOUILLET 
Flocks of the 
U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 


and 


WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING 
LABORATORY 


Dubois, Idaho 
10 o'clock a.m., Sept. 28, 1950 


Sale list of rams upon request about 
September 1. 
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Wool in Our Defense Program 
(Continued from page 14) 


In assaying the present world wool situa- 
tion, it is interesting to note that today 
we have more wool available than was 
available at the outbreak of World War II 
in 1939. In 1939 there were no stockpiles 
such as existed at the end of World War 
II. Average world supplies were in the 
neighborhood of 4,816,000,000 pounds of 
apparel wools. For 1950-1951 world wool 
stocks, including the clips now coming 
off the sheep in the Southern Hemisphere 
and South America, are estimated to be 
5,508,000,000 pounds. 

What is immediately necessary, as was 
the case in World War II, is to bring these 
wools into a stockpile where they become 
immediately available for necessary military 
and civilian requirements. If the supply 
is inadequate to provide fabrics of pure 
wool for both military forces and civilians, 
then civilians should wear adulterated 
fabrics. They will not wear them in zero 
weather in foxholes under the enemy’s 
shells as will our armed forces. 

Admittedly, the wool supply situation in 
the United States is rather grim. There are 
not more than 250 million grease pounds 
of apparel wool (according to best esti- 
mates) in the hands of dealers and manu- 
facturers. Not more than 125 million 
pounds (grease) are 60’s or better. This is 
barely enough to meet peace basis civilian 
requirements for the balance of 1950. 
There is, however, an increasing supply 
of wools in Australia, New Zealand and 
in South America as the current wool 
shearing season moves to the different 


Perepermengy 


FLOCK BUILDERS 


| am offering in the National Ram 
Sale 17 carefully selected Ram- 
bouillet yearlings, all with noted 
pedigree: 


' 2 Stud Rams 
5 Registered Rams 
10 Range Rams 


* 


See This Outstanding 
Consignment 


* 


HUME SPARKS 








EPHRAIM, UTAH 


August, 1950 





RAMBOUILLETS @ COLUMBIAS 


My offering for the National Ram Sale will again be a dependable lot of 
big, fine-wool Rambouillets and-~-heavy-boned, dual-purpose Columbias. 
Come out early and look them over: 


27 RAMBOUILLET YEARLINGS 
37 COLUMBIA YEARLINGS 


WYNN S. HANSEN 


RAMBOUILLETS 


SEE OUR CONSIGNMENTS AT: 


COLORADO RAM SALE, DENVER: Sept. 6, 1950 
WYOMING RAM SALE, CASPER: Sept. 19-20, 1950 


COLLINSTON, 
UTAH 
















150 Registered Ewes, Mixed Ages, Oct. 1 Delivery 
e 


Our 1950 wool clip sold direct to a mill, 53% shrink, 
and net 74 cents at the ranch. 


Visit or Write: 


THOS. PFISTER and SONS 


NODE, WYOMING 























Quality Rambouillets 
Consistent purchase of top rams has been an important factor in our 
program of building an outstanding RAMBOUILLET flock. You are 
invited to look over our National Ram Sale consignment—38 choice, 
open-faced yearling rams, carrying a good, long-staple fleece. 


F.R- CHRISTENSEN & SONS “rar 


UTAH 
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sheep raising areas. 

The fabrics which the defense forces will 
require will need not more than sixty mil- 
lion pounds of wool (grease) at the out- 
set, figuring required deliveries on a three- 
to five-month basis. This supply can be 
had merely by ordering it. All the mills 
need to know is what the Government 
wants. They could not be expected to go 
into a tight wool market and bid up prices 
merely to accumulate an inventory to be 
used in the event it was wanted. This 
would increase prices for civilian clothing 
to a point which would greatly reduce their 
sales. 

This situation, it is believed, is clearly 
understood by military authorities who are 
proceeding with their plans as rapidly as 
possible. The record of relations between 
the QM and the wool textile industry dur- 
ing World War II was a bright page in 
military procurement practices. Not only 
did the wool textile industry clothe our 


own great military forces with uniforms 
that were regarded as some of the best 
ever made, but the industry provided hun- 
dreds of millions of yards for France, China 
—and travesty of travesties—Russia. At the 
same time it kept our civilian population 
of 150 million people well and warmly 
clothed. This mutually competent rela- 
tionship may be expected to be repeated, 
if the grim need arises. 


Total World Supplies of Apparel Wool 


+ Miss Ruth Jackendoff, Economist for the 
Wool Bureau, Inc., in an analysis of world 
wool supplies and expected consumption 
prepared for this article, says: 

“The accompanying table shows annual 
postwar world supplies and consumption 
of apparel wool as compared with these 
factors in an average prewar period. Total 
supplies of 5% billion pounds in 1950-51 
will be 14 percent higher than average 








WORLD APPAREL WOOL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Apparel Type: 


(Million Ib.-greasy basis) 








1934-39 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
Average Estimate 
Opening Gelee 222505-3 1,825 5,022 4,474 3,551 2,961 2,448 
Add: 
ee: 2,991 2,982 2,931 2,957 3,015 3,060 
Total Supply actssctesee dees 4.816 8,004 7,405 6,508 5,976 5,508 
Less: 
Consumption .................. 3,103 3,530 3,854 3,547 8,528 ? 
Closing ON ass 1,713 4,474 3,551 2,961 2,448 is 





Source: SURVEY OF THE WORLD WOOL POSITION by International Wool Study Group, Nov., 1949. 
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conformation as well as fleece. 


the National Ram Sale. 





BEFORE 


AFTER 


What Is Under 
the Wool? 


Pictured above is a stud Columbia before and after shearing. 
Our consignment of 36 COLUMBIA RAMS at the National Ram Sale 
will be offered in half fleece so they may be easily inspected for body 


Inspect our offering of Range and Stud Rams August 21 and 22 at 


CY YOUNG 


» 





ST. ANTHONY, 
IDAHO 
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1934-39 supplies of 4.8 billion pounds, 
World population has increased by more 
than 10 percent over the past decade, while 
consumption last year was 14 percent 
higher than the prewar average. 

““Opening stock’ comprises trade stocks 
plus (in the postwar period) government. 
owned stocks, including J.0. and C.C¢, 
stocks. The estimate of 2,448 million 
pounds at the beginning of the 1950-5] 
season includes only 149 million pounds 
of J. O. stocks compared with the original 
stockpile of over 3 billion pounds at the 
end of the war. Other government-owned 
stocks at the beginning of 1950-51 were 
negligible, amounting to about 10 million 
pounds. 

“For all practical purposes, new acquisi- 
tions of wool by the trade or by govern- 
ments will come from the annual world 
clips, estimated at 3,060 million pounds. 
At this level, world production has re- 
covered to slightly above the prewar aver- 
age. However, it is about 500 million 
pounds short of normal world consumption 
at the annual rate of over 3% billion pounds 
in the past two seasons. Barring unfore- 
seen developments stemming from _ the 
Korean War, normal world requirements in 
the 1950-51 season would be likely to draw 
stocks down by some 400-500 million 
pounds below the level of 2,448 million 
pounds on June 30, 1950. 

“Production of 3,060 million pounds in 
1950-51 will come mainly from the five 
major wool producing countries in the 
Southern Hemisphere: Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Union of South Africa, Argentina 
and Uruguay. In the 1949-50 wool season 
these countries produced 2,315 million 
pounds, including 1,132 million pounds of 
merino grades, 994 million pounds of cross- 
breds and 189 million pounds of other 
grades. Australia and South Africa ac- 
counted for 1,013 million pounds or 89 
percent of the total merino grades. 

“Australia, the world’s foremost pro- 
ducer of apparel wools estimates produc- 
tion in the 1950-51 season at 1,129 million 
pounds or 39 million pounds more than 
last year. The merino proportion of her 
clip has been increasing since the end of 
the war and in 1950-51 there will be about 
210 million pounds more merinos than 
there were in 1946-47.” 





IDAHO PUREBRED SALE 


Mrs. Jessie L. Fullerton, president of the 
Idaho Purebred Sheepbreeders, Inc., 
writes that their members are offering some 
excellent rams and ewes in their annual 
sale set for September 19th at Idaho Falls. 
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Scourable Branding 
Fluids 


ROWERS have been exhorted in the past 

to use branding fluids that will scour 
out on account of the extra time and ex- 
pense involved in handling paint clips. The 
sorting and special scouring in this process 
is estimated by one large mill, says the 
Wool Bureau, Inc., to add an extra three 
cents per pound on the clean wool. Relief 
from this problem, continues the Bureau 
release, seems to be in sight with the de- 
velopment of two new marking fluids which 
are expected both to withstand weathering 
on the range and be removable as the wool 
is scoured in regular commercial proce- 
dures. One of these fluids was developed 
by Dr. George LeCompte in cooperation 
with the Eastern Regional Research Labor- 
atory. The second formula was developed 
in Australia and, after encouraging pre- 
liminary tests, long term weathering trials 
are under way in the principal range areas 
of the Commonwealth. 

“The Australian formula consists of a 
water emulsion of lanolin, rosin, stearic 
acid and tallow, carrying suitable coloring 
agents to obtain distinctive markings. While 
it will have to be tested under prevailing 
conditions in this country before its ac- 
ceptance, the LeCompte formula has al- 
ready shown satisfactory weathering 
through one season at the Dubois Experi- 
ment Station and has been scoured satis- 
factorily in a mill test.” 

Dr. LeCompte has promised the Na- 
tional Wool Grower a story about his 
branding fluid as soon as possible. 


DORNEY 

















PINE TREE RANCH 


COLUMBIAS 


Don’t miss our consignments of choice 
Columbias at the National, Wyoming and 
Colorado Ram Sales. They combine excel- 
lent scale and fleece. 


Prince Question, a full brother to Pine Tree Prince. 

Both are National Western champions and form part 

of our battery of Columbia stud rams. 

GILLETTE - - - = - = = WYOMING 
U. S. ARCHIBALD, Mgr. 








RANCH COLUMBIAS 








SALE with: 


10 Range Rams 





We'll be at the NATIONAL RAM 


3 Stud Yearling Rams 
5 Registered Yearling Rams 


We’re also selling in our Third 
Annual Sale at the ranch, 


Monte Vista, Colorado, Sept. 4 
210 Registered and Purebred 


Yearling Rams 

















C. W. DORNEY 


August, 1950 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 


4) 











COLUMBIAS 
wre VIGOR 


If you're in the market for 
strictly choice range rams—not 
pampered—you'll want to give 
the “once over” to my consign- 
ment of Columbias to the Na- 
tional Ram Sale — 20 range 
yearlings. 


EUGENE A. JOHNSON 


11428 S. E. Glenwood 
PORTLAND 14, OREGON 











Our HAMPSHIRE & COLUMBIA 
rams are produced from the best 
blood lines obtainable. Again this 
year we are consigning to the Na- 
tional Sale some choice yearling 
rams with size, depth and heavy 
bone: 

HAMPSHIRES: 5 Registered and 

10 Range 
COLUMBIAS: 5 Range 
—Don’t Miss Them— 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 











COLUMBIAS OF QUALITY 


My entries in the 1949 National 
Ram Sale were among the top 
three in all classifications: single 
studs, pens of registered rams and 
range rams. 


| have some good ones this year, 
too. 


PETE THOMAS 
Malad, Idaho 











FOR SALE 


1000 Head of Columbia Ewes 
100 Head of Columbia Rams 


e 
E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 


Milan, Missouri 








SHEEP EAT MINERALS BECAUSE 
THEY LIKE THEM 


Is the appetite of an animal a reliable 
guide to its needs? Many would say, yes. 
I. J. Cunningham, superintendent, Depart- 
mient of Agriculture Animal Research Sta- 
tion, Wallaceville, New Zealand, says no. 
He tells of a mineral feeding test of sheep 
to support his conclusion. 

Two groups of sheep under similar con- 
ditions were selected for the experiment. 
Individuals of one group were given one- 
third ounce of the mineral in a pint of 
water daily through a stomach tube. The 
other was dosed with water only. Each 
group had free access to all the minerals 
they wanted. Over a four-month period, 
sheep dosed with minerals ate on the aver- 
age 20 percent more of the freely avail- 
able minerals than those which received 
only the water dosage. This is contrary to 
what one would expect if sheep eat the 
minerals because they need them. Cunning- 
ham concludes that the animals take the 
minerals because they like them, and not 
because they need them. 


—Northern Rocky Mountain F. and R. 
Experiment Station 





“A PLACE IN THE SUN” 


Music and Words 
Composed for the 4-H Clubs of America 
by Fred Waring and Jack Rolph 


(As sung at the 1950 World “open house” 
for farm youth) 


There’s a place in the sun for everyone 

To grow; . . . you should know all about it 

There’s love in the hearts of everyone 

For you . . . if you're true, never doubt it. 

Hands that will aid in the plans that you’ve 
made, 

If you're not afraid to trust. 

Lands to return all the things that you earn, 

If you're wise and you're fair and you're 
just! 


Give me a place in the sun! 

With the clear, blue sky above, 

On a day that sings of the growing things 

And the full, free life I love! 

Give me a place in the sun! 

With the warm, sweet earth below, 

Where the fields are clean with the living 
green 

That my hands have made to grow! 

Here’s a health to the land that my head 
and hand 

And, heart have learned to know! 
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Our offerings in the 1950 National 
Ram Sale (August 21-22) include: 


2 STUD RAMS 
1 PEN OF 5 REGISTERED RAMS 


25 RANGE RAMS . . . ALL 
QUALITY 


COLUMBIAS 


MARK BRADFORD 
SPANISH FORK, UTAH 





Columbias 


Our consignment to the 1950 Na- 
tional Ram Sale will be of the 
same high quality as in previous 
years: 

1 Yearling Stud Ram 

1 Two-year-old Stud Ram 

1 Pen of 5 Registered Rams 

1 Pen of 5 Range Rams 

1 Pen of 10 Range Rams 


“Good Rams Don't Cost, 
They Pay” 


Mark B. Hanson 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 











OLUMBIA SHEEP 
“The All-American Breed” 


Try Columbia Rams for more profits from 
commercial flocks. 
FREE literature, write 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 301 Black Building, Fargo, N.D. 





a Ow 


12 and 14 Foot... one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wma. E. MADSEN &@ SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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High Man at Chicago 
Junior Lamb Show 


Dale Nelson, 15 years old, of Morris, Illinois, 
shown with his champion pen of three lambs 
at the llth annual Chicago Junior Market 
Lamb Show at the Chicago Stock Yards on 
June 29th. Pen included show's grand cham- 
pion individual, which later sold at a record 
$2.00 per pound to the Sirloin Room, famous 
dining spot at the Stock Yard Inn. A total of 
20 exhibitors, all boys, from 13 counties in 
Illinois and one in Indiana showed 143 lambs 
at the event. 


CHANGES IN SHEEP DIVISION, 
51st INTERNATIONAL 


Officials of the International Livestock 
Exposition have made known some changes 
in the sheep department of that show. A 
class for Rambouillet wethers has been 
added for the first time this year and the 
Lincoln and Cotswold wether classes have 
been dropped. Also two weight classifica- 
tions for carloads of range lambs have been 
announced. One is for lambs 95 pounds 
and under, and the other for lambs 96 up 
to 110 pounds. Prize money will be the 
same as in the native lamb carloads. 

Premium lists covering $100,000 in 
prizes are now obtainable by writing the 
Exposition headquarters at the Union 
Stockyards, Chicago. Dates for the show 
are November 25th through December 2nd. 





PANAMAS 


We created the Panama to fill the real need for sturdy 
range sheep of scale, rapid growth and long staple 
wool. We remain the largest and most important 
source of Panama seedstock. 


SUFFOLKS 


Our flocks have long been the foremost source of Suf- 
folks in America, and the largest. Laidlaw Suffolk flock 
is probably the only one bred and raised under strictly 
range conditions . . . and will stand up under range 


conditions. 


JAMES LAIDLAW & SONS, Inc. 


MULDOON, IDAHO 








A TYPICAL 
PANAMA 


Panamas 


My Panama fleeces placed both First and 
Third in the Quarter-Blood Combing Class, 
1948 Pacific International, and Second in the 
1949 show. 

Don’t miss my consignment of quality Pana- 
mas at the National Sale ... ten yearlings 
and five lambs. 


TOM BELL 


RUPERT. IDAHO 








PANAMA RAMS OF QUALITY 


Large and of the best wool type, with 
long staple and fine wool. Have been 
breeding for this purpose for years. 
Will have rams at the National Ram 
ale and at the ranch. 
JOSEPH HORN—Rupert, Ida., Rte No. 2 


To buy, or not to buy? 
No question for YOU— 
Buy the Bonvue Ram, 











PANAMAS 


MUTTON & WOOL 


OPEN FACES . .. LARGE AND SMOOTH... 
HEALTHY. Shear 18-20 Ibs. three-eighths 
wool, Lamb at 7 months 145 Ibs. See my 
offering at National: 

1 STUD OF QUALITY 

10 RANGE RAM LAMBS 

5 RANGE YEARLINGS 

For Sale 20 Head Ewe Lambs and Rams 
at Ranch 


Harry Meuvleman & Sons 
RTE NO. 1, RUPERT, IDAHO 





Corriedale Rams Will Increase Your 
Wool Clip, Produce Better Lambs— 
For the Greatest Profit per Head, 


Buy Corriedales, 
THE RUGGED, DUAL-PURPOSE BREED 


For free. booklet and list 
of active members, write 
to Rollo E. Singleton, Sec’y 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSN. 
100 N. Garth 


Columbia, Missouri 


He’s a guaranteed buy! 


BONVUE RANCH 


Hereford Cattle & Corriedale Sheep 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 


“The U.S.A.’s greatest imported 
Corriedale stud cordially invites 
your inquiry or visit.” 





























SELECT YOUR RAMS FROM THE BEST! 


They'll be at the National Ram Sale — August 21-22 
North Salt Lake, Utah 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order. your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





— * ce 
COLUMBIAS MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. BEAU GESTE FARMS 
BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. Salem, Oregon Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Manti, Utah POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY BECKER, M. W. 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 

BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 

HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 

BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 

BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
’ Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 

PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 

VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 

SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 
HALL, ROBERT W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 
NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SONS, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
STARR, L. L. 

8968 N. Williams Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 

Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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The July Lamb Market 


From the Ist to 22nd 








ROPS in the eastern dressed market had 





their effect on live lamb prices during 
July. However, curtailed receipts at some 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





markets and demand from packers in order 








were $1 to $2 higher. 


pos ; Total U. S. Inspected 1950 1949 
to keep killing gangs operating, bolstered , . ob stats 
prices at some points during the month. Slaughter, First Six Months ..............-...-.-----s--e+e00++ 5,672,532 5,563,979 
As western range lambs made their appear- Week Ended July 22 July 23 
ance at mid-western markets, prices varied Slaughter at 32 centers _..............-c0ccce-cescessesseeseeees 198,555 194,957 
considerably from one market to another. Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring) : 
This has been due to the difference in Coot end Cac P ee. wt Sotho trata $26.90 $24.20 
| quality of lambs at various points. During Medline wad Game. oo i as Tn 24.70 21.65 
the first week of July curtailed receipts at New Yosk Av, Wesess Tieanell nel Wiles 
the markets caused upturns in spring Choice, 40-45 pounds .......c..esseesseseeeeeeeen 53.50 50.60 
slaughter lamb prices varying from 25 cents Good, 40-45 pounds o..-ccceccccseceeeeeceeee. 51.60 48.70 
to $1.50. The second week of July, with 
increased receipts and lower dressed lamb 
prices, slaughter spring lambs suffered a Federally Inspected Slaughter—June 
price break of $1 to $2.50. The third week Cattle 1.065.815 1.095.218 
of July, with curtailed receipts, spring el CM AK 0 Fs EWES Bei : 434.708 533 033 
slaughter lambs at most markets were 25 fogs ve reeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee, 4,154,180 3,744,799 
cents to $1 higher; at Fort Worth they Seep onl Lntelie a ee 1,018,648 898,162 











More Lamb needed to broaden consumer demand 


A consistent supply of good lamb is 
the basis of widespread, strong con- 
sumer demand. Lamb must be on dis- 
play in retail stores all over the country, 
and every day of the year—to create 


the kind of markets you want. 


This year American red meat produc- 
tion may exceed 150 pounds per capita, 
of which only four pounds is lamb. Four 
pounds of lamb per person isn’t enough 
to make the product available to all 
shoppers all of the time. As a result, 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 
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GENERAL OFFICES e 


people fail to develop lamb-buying and 
lamb-eating habits. 

The lamb industry must strive for in- 
creased volume at prices consumers are 
willing to pay. Growers should seek 
greater efficiency in production. We of 
Armour will continue to make every 
possible effort to promote efficiency in 
processing and marketing. 

But first of all, the situation calls for 
more lamb—to hold the lamb-buying 
habits of old customers, and to create 


new customers. 


UNION STOCK YARDS e 


CHICAGO 9, ILL. 

















Slaughter Lambs 


Good and choice slaughter spring lambs 
sold mostly in a price range from $26 to 
$29. During the first week of July one 
lot of spring lambs did reach $29.50 at 
Kansas City and a few sold up to $30 at 
Indianapolis and St. Louis National Stock- 
yards. Medium and good slaughter lambs 
cleared, during the period under review, 
largely from $23 to $27. Good and choice 
yearlings sold from $21 to $23.25. Numer- 
ous loads of Idaho spring lambs sold at 
Ogden during the first three weeks of July 
at $25.50 to $28.50. Medium to choice 


old-crop shorn lambs sold from $20 to 
$23.50 at various markets. 


Ewes 


Good and choice slaughter ewes under 
150 pounds sold during the first three 
weeks of July mostly in a range of $9 to 
$11.50. Ewes scaling over 150 pounds, 
along with cull and medium offerings, 
cashed from $5 to $9.50. 


Contracting 


About the only contracting reported re- 
cently is in Wyoming. The Wyoming Wool 





PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK 







MEMBER NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


OGDEN 
DENVER 
LOS ANGELES 


* 











IN THE HANDS 

OF A FRIEND 

FROM BEGINNING 
TO END 


wy . 
Market your eam e from the a 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Through 


PRODUCERS 


Livestock Marketing Association 


a, 


BREEDER & FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK LOANS 


WASATCH LIVESTOCK 
LOAN COMPANY 


300 FIRST SECURITY BANK BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 


MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


AGENCIES ON ALL 
PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


PHOENIX 
BILLINGS 
SALT LAKE 


* 


Grower reports contracting in the Casper, 
Wyoming, area around July 20th, at 24y 
cents with some contracts made a little 
earlier in the month at 23% cents in both 
the Rock Springs and Rawlins areas. The 
Wyoming paper also states that apparently 


most of the lambs in Wyoming are con.§ 


tracted. 


Wholesale Dressed Prices in New York 

) 

Prices on good and choice spring lamb 

carcasses in New York ranged from $57 to 

$62 per hundred the first week of July; 

$55 to $60 the second week of the month 
and $57 to $60 the third week. 

—E. E. Marsh 
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Meat Notes 


Total consumer expenditure for meat 
continues above the prewar relationship to 


consumer income. For every $10 bill spent, J 


consumers used about 55 cents for the 
purchase of meat during the first quarter 
of 1950, compared with 50 cents prior 
to the War. 

a ° * 

Meat animals give farmers the 
dollars. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, USDA, breaks the farmer’s income 
dollar down as follows: meat animals, 31 
cents; dairy products, 14 cents; poultry and 
eggs, 10 cents; food grains, 10 cents; cot- 
ton, 8 cents; feed grains, 6 cents; vegeta- 
bles, 6 cents; fruits and nuts, 4 cents; 
tobacco, 3 cents; miscellaneous crops and 
government payments, 8 cents. 

= = Ad 

One animal unit (1 horse, 1 cow, 7 
sheep, 1400 Ibs. of hogs) produces in a 
year, in the form of manure, fertility which 
would cost $15 if purchased in a fertilizer 
bag. 

* Ld = 

Slaughter supplies of lambs during the 
summer and fall season still are expected 
to run under a year ago. The relatively 
large slaughter during the past two months 
reflected large marketings of Texas year- 
lings and early movement of spring lambs 
from that State. 

—American Meat Institute 








YOUR COPY OF “WHAT ABOUT 
SHEEP?” will be sent you, if re- 
quested, by your State Wool Grow- 
ers Association or the National 
Wool Growers Association. It is 
free to members. 
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RMA Advisory Heads 
Confer 


(As Reported in the Wyoming Wool 
Grower, July 6, 1950) 


HAIRMEN of the 24 advisory com- 
mittees which have been appointed 

under the Research and Marketing Act 
met at Washington June 20-22 with Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, 
ARA Administrator P. V. Cardon, and O. 
V. Wells, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The meeting had two 
main objectives: 

1. To develop general and policy recom- 
mendations for presentation to the 11- 
member Agricultural Research Policy Com- 
mittee, in the interest of a well-balanced 
program to serve the public good; and 

2. To arrive at a better understanding 
of the objectives and functions of the ad- 
visory committees and how these com- 
mittees can operate most effectively in 
helping to develop and maintain a well- 
balanced research and service program for 
agriculture in this country. 

As a result of its deliberations, the chair- 
men group submitted to the Secretary a 
preliminary list of recommendations which 
it believes are pertinent to the development 
and carrying out of a satisfactory program. 
Among the recommendations presented to 
the Secretary are these: 

The advisory committees should help the 
department to strike a balance between 
fundamental and applied research, with 
some of this effort aimed at providing back- 
ground data as a basis for the develop- 
ment of broad agricultural policy. 

The advisory committees should be kept 
advised as fully as possible about Federal, 
State, or industrial research in their re- 
spective field of interest as a means of 
achieving helpful cooperation. Contract 
work, as authorized under the RMA, should 
be expanded to the fullest practicable ex- 
tent. ‘ 

Realizing that the results of research are 
valuable only when applied to practical 
production and distribution problems, the 
chairmen group recommended that exten- 
sion, education, and service work be ex- 
panded. Training programs should be en- 
couraged, especially by State institutions, 
so that qualified personnel will be avail- 
able to carry out the expanded program 
contemplated by the Research and Mar- 
keting Act, particularly the marketing and 
distribution phases of it. 

All segments of the trade—private cor- 
porations, trade and producer groups, State 
and local commissions, and other organiza- 
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tions—should be encouraged to do with 
their own funds necessary research which 
is supplementary or in addition to research 
being done through the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Other recommendations pertain to the 
importance of having adequate funds to 
expand the program in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act and of maintain- 
ing flexibility in the use of funds to meet 
emergency situations. 

In addition to these general recommenda- 
tions, the chairmen group posed certain 
questions for consideration of the over-all 
Agricultural Research Policy Committee; 


submitted a suggested outline as to what 
the purposes and functions of the advisory 
committees might be; made suggestions 
concerning the selection and qualifications 
of advisory committee members; and, at 
the request of the department, presented 
recommendations as to how executive sec- 
retaries and other department personnel 
might assist the committees more effective- 
ly. 

The chairmen group also met in joint 
session with a special subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Agriculture, representatives of the 





You Have 


When You Sell Your Livestock at the 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


the Benefit of Competition 
From All Classes of Buyers! 








1,992,378 head of live- 
stock was purchased at 
the Sioux City Stock 
Yards for slaughter in 
the 7 packing plants 
located in Sioux City in 
1949! 


1,116,854 head of live- 
stock was purchased by 
Packer and Order Buy- 
ers for shipment to 
packing plants located 
in 202 cities in 36 states 
in 1949! 


781,946 head of stocker 
and feeder livestock 
was purchased at the 
Sioux City Stock Yards 
by livestock feeders in 
22 states in 1949! 


Such Widespread Demand Assures YOU of the 
Greatest Net Return When You Sell at the 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 
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COMPETITION 


Packer buyers, Order buyers, and 
Feeder buyers from all parts of the 
country are daily purchasers on the 
Ogden Market. 

Active, competitive bidding from 
these sources assures the highest prices 


obtainable for your livestock. 


Next Time — Try 


OGDEN 











STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 
for long or short feed. 

Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 
connections on to destination. 


CAPACITY: 
50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Lecated on the Atchison, Tepeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUE HILL 


Office: 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY. MO. 











PETERSEN SHERP COMPANY 







PHONE 206 
SPENCER 
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Bureau of the Budget, and members of the 
Agricultural Research Policy Committee, 
This session was held at the request of 
Congressman Stephen Pace, chairman of 
the special subcommittee, to provide ay 
opportunity for Members of Congress and 
a study group appointed by Congressman 
Pace to review problems, progress, and 
needs concerning the RMA program. 

L. A. Bevan, director of New Hampshire 


State Extension Service and chairman of § 


the Extension Committee on Marketing, 
presided at the chairmen group meeting, 
In commenting on the meeting Mr. Bevan 
said that “the sincerity and realism dis. 
played at these sessions is the sort of thing 


that strengthens faith in the future of agri- | 


cultural research and marketing programs, 
I believe that the mutual confidence de- 
veloped here between business, industry, 
and government will result in work that 
will make a maximum contribution to our 
national economy.” 


—————e—r—erer 


Hadleigh Marsh Resigns 


R. Hadleigh Marsh, a regular contribu- 

tor to the National Wool Grower, has 
resigned as director of the Montana 
Veterinary Research Laboratory, at Boze- 
man. Starting the laboratory in 1929, Dr. 
Marsh asked to be relieved of the ad- 
ministrative work connected with it in 
order to give his entire time and attention 
to research work. Two projects Dr. Marsh 
is particularly interested in at the present 
time require a great deal of close watching. 
One of them is concerned with urinary 
calculi of range cattle, and the other with 
the determination of the digestibility and 
chemical composition of range plants and 
grasses, which involves blood analyses of 
cattle grazed on them. 

Dr. E. A. Tunnicliff, veterinary patho- 
logist for the Montana State College for 
20 years, has been selected as Dr. Marsh’s 
successor in the post of director of the 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory. 





ARE YOU CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS? 


If you are contemplating moving 
or changing your address even for 
only a period of months, please notify 
the National Wool Grower, 414 Pa- 
cific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah, sufficiently in advance 
so that the change can be made in 
our mailing list. 
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Draper Cop Ca. 


401 Summer Street 


Boston 10, Mass. 


WOOL TOPS 
MOHAIR TOPS 


Purchasers and users of 


all types of domestic wool 
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R. C. ELLIOTT & COMPANY’S 
Organization 
Salt Lake City 
Wishes 


Success to You Ram-ers 


Bill Craddock 
Bob Elliott 
Jim Elliott 

R. C. Elliott 


Wool Wool 


Since 1920 





Te a a ea a ae a i ie a a ie i Me ee es 


MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 








SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 


Te a i a ee i ee i i i i ee i es ee ee 
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Wool Market Rises 


HE week ending July 22nd saw reactions 

in the wool textile industry to the 
Korean difficulty in the form of higher 
prices for raw and manufactured products. 
While there was some emotionalism in- 
volved in the futures market, in all other 
divisions, the rise was a very calm proce- 
dure. It has been pointed out that the 
position of wool is “fundamentally bullish 
apart from any war element because of con- 
ditions abroad and our dependence on im- 
ports of raw material.” 

Prices on all kinds of wool—fleece, Terri- 
tory and Texas—went up about 5 cents a 
pound compared with prices of the week 
before. Some purchases were made in 
Texas at prices estimated from $1.75 to 
$1.85, clean basis, delivered Boston, and 
in Boston itself from $1.78 to $1.86, clean 
basis, was paid during the week for Texas 
wools. The price variation was based on 
shrinkage and length of fiber. 

During recent weeks also a sale of 
400,000 pounds of clean staple wool was 
made at Sonora, Texas, at a reported price 
of 85 cents, which is estimated to mean 
$1.90, clean, landed Boston. Scattered lots 
of Texas 12-months’ wools were also re- 
ported as moving between 65 and 783 cents 
($1.77 to $1.80 clean, landed Boston). 
The contracting of fall wools in that State 
is continuing; one contract estimated to 
cover from 650,000 to 700,000 pounds re- 
ported made at 60 cenis. 

Montana fine staple wools were reported 
as being held at $1.87 to $1.90, clean basis, 
Boston. Above $1.80 was refused for 
them. For half-blood Montana wools $1.75 
was reported as being paid. 

From the mill end, as much as 30 cents 
a yard was said to have been added to the 
price of some wool fabrics. The American 
Woolen Company started the upward pric- 
ing by lifting its men’s worsteds up 12.5 
to 17.5 cents. Prices for women’s wear 
were stepped up 12.5 cents. These price 
rises will be effective on goods to be de- 
livered in November or later. This was the 
second mark-up by the American Woolen 
Company within two months. 


Western Holdings 


The Commercial Bulletin estimates hold- 
ings at some points in the West for July 
22nd as follows: 

Between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 
pounds in Texas; 2,250,000 pounds at Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico; about 1,250,000 


pounds at Belle Fourche, South Dakota,, 


and in Wyoming, something over 1,000,000 
pounds. 
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—to your grower-owned wool 
marketing cooperative. 30 years 
experience grading and market- 
ing wools. 










Our sales topped the West. 


Write for 
marketing agreement, and ship 
collect to nearest warehouse. 


Advances available. 


Portland—Boston 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Avenue Portland 9, Oregon 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wool Merchants 





Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Rumors of all kinds have been running 
around since the outbreak in Korea about 
what the Government may do to secure 
necessary textile requirements in a defense 
program. No announcement of any kind 
particularly affecting wool has been made 
up to this time. The Boston Wool Trade 
Association is reported by the Commercial 
Bulletin as working on a “preparedness plan 
for cooperation with the Government to 
whatever extent might become necessary.” 
No information has been given as to what 
the “preparedness plan” involves. 

For a general discussion of the current 
wool situation in regard to the defense pro- 
gram you will want to read Mr. F. E. 
Ackerman’s article in this issue. 





N. W. M. C. Sales 


HE National Wool Marketing Corpora- 

tion reports numerous wool sales of 
considerable volume during the first two 
weeks of July. Sales of original Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota, wools were made 
all the way from 65 to 85 cents a pound; 
mostly between 75 and 81 cents. Prices 
on original bag Wyoming wools ranged 
between 62 and 71 cents, while original 
bag Utah wools were sold between 67 and 
75 cents. 





Michael Barclay Writes 
From England 


HE following letter written in Oxford, 
England, on July 6th was received re- 

cently by Secretary Jones of the National 
Association: 

“Just a line to say we arrived at South- 
ampton, England, June 17th. Have been 
in the Low and Highlands of Scotland for 
ten days; came here to the opening of the 
Royal Show, July 4th to 7th. A real show. 
Howard Vaughn is here; could not find 
him in the forty thousand people and 150 
acres of buildings. 

“Sir Robert E. S. Gooch has taken sev- 
eral prizes with his fine Suffolk flock; first 
with his ram lamb. It was I who bought 
his imported Suffolk at the National Ram 
Sale last August. 

“We sail July 22nd on the Queen Mary 
for New York. Will go from there to 
Canada. Will try to get to the National in 
August, as I have not missed one since it 
started 35 years ago. James Laidlaw will 
miss his first and we will miss him as he 
was a fine chap and a great help to the 
National Ram Sale and to the sheep in- 
dustry.”—Michael Barclay (Blackfoot, Ida.) 
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CRAIG WOOL COMPANY 


Craig, Colorado 


H. A. TYZACK 
WALTER J. GOODING 
WALTER J. GOODING, JR. 
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WESTERN WOOL STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE MARKETING SERVICE—OREGON, WASHINGTON, 
IDAHO WOOLS 


JAMES M. COON, Gen. Mgr. 


1235 N. W. Irving 
ATwater 4327 


Portland 9, Oregon 
Federal License No. 4-126 


























INLAND WOOL COMPANY 


S82: % 


404 WEST SEVENTH SOUTH SALT LAKE CITY 4, UTAH 


TELEPHONE 9-7671 








DRAPER & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
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540 Atlantic Avenue 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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Now-this vicious stomach worm 
cycle CAN BE CUT! 


© @ Eaes HATCH 


LARVAE HATCHED 
FROM EGGS 


. SHEEP EAT 
‘ VEGETATION 
LIFE CYCLE 
STOMACH WORM «3 
(Haemonchus Contortus) 


LARVAE CRAWL UP 
ON VEGETATION 
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New, scientific combination of phenothiazine with 
complete, ‘‘custom-made” minerals help rid ranges 
of parasites 


From San Antonio to Great Falls, 
sheepmen by the thousands are turn- 
ing to this new, scientific method of 
stomach and nodular worm control 
in sheep and goats: 


It is MIN-O-PHENE — combination 
of MoorMan’s famous “custom-made” 
Range Minerals for Sheep, and pheno- 
thiazine—blended in the proper com- 
bination for maximum worm control 
and mineral feeding results. 


By breaking the life cycle of these 
parasites, Min-O-Phene not only rids 
sheep of worms, but pasture contami- 
nation usually drops to insignificance. 
Thus, Min-O-Phene controls infesta- 


tion and AT THE SAME TIME SUP- 
PLIES THE MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 
THAT IS “CUSTOM-MADE” TO FIT THE 
SPECIAL NEEDS OF RANGE SHEEP. 


No other method so effectively con- 


trols infestation of these blood-suck-’ 


ing parasites while supplying blood- 
building minerals to repair worm 
damage. 


If you are not now one of the thou- 
sands of satisfied Min-O-Phene feed- 
ers, ask your local MoorMan Man 
about the sensational results your 
neighbors are receiving. Or, if a Moor- 
Man Man does not call on you, write 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. for 
complete FREE information. 





(Since 1885) 








NEW WASTE-FREE GRANULAR 
FORM FOR EASIER FEEDING 





Min-O-Phene is available in sensational 
new granular form - - - easy to feed and 
reduces waste from washing and blowing. 








MoorMans 


MINERAL AND PROTEIN FEEDS CUSTOM - MADE FOR SPECIFIC NEEDS 
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_ Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 


ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending July 18th. 


ARIZONA 


Drouth conditions were alleviated in most areas 
week ending July 11th by heavy rains in central 
and southeast and widespread showers over most 
of State. Stock water tanks replenished and ranges 
freshened. Showers aided all growth, but delayed 
harvest of melons and alfalfa seed and haying 
for short periods. 





DEPENDABLE CREDIT 





CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
HELENA, MONTANA 
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© ARIZONA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Lower Lobby Adams Hotel Bldg., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
® CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION e 


801 Sharon Building, 55 New Montgomery Street 


@ MONTANA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION e 


CALIFORNIA 


Very light, widely scattered precipitation along 
central coast and in San Joaquin Valley, the second 
week of July. On north coast, continued warm 
weather aided haying and ripening of berries; 
potatoes, carrots, and beets doing well; ranges 
deteriorating somewhat with feed drying rapidly. 
On central coast, weather generally favorable for 
all crops. In upper Sacramento Valley, high tem- 
peratures retarded pasture grass but increased 
growth of truck crops and alfalfa where irrigated. 


Gerber, Tehama County 
July 14th 


The condition of feed on the summer 
range is good, although starting to dry. 
It's much drier than in past two or three 
years, in fact. 

Early contracts on fat lambs for July 
delivery were made at 25 cents; some at 
23. Feeder lambs sold at 22 to 23 cents. 
Fine-wool ewe lambs were taken at 26 to 
27 cents; crossbred whitefaced ewe lambs 


THE PRODUCTION CREDIT SYSTEM 


is furnishing Adequate credit to SHEEP AND CATTLEMEN 
with sound financial and operating programs on a basis of . . 


BENEFITS FOR BORROWERS RATHER THAN 
PROFITS FOR LENDERS! 


FRIENDLY and CONFIDENTIAL analysis of credit needs of 
WOOLGROWERS AND CATTLEMEN without obligation or 
cost. CONTACT THE ASSOCIATION IN YOUR TERRITORY. 


@ NEVADA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Clay Peters Building, P. O. Box 1429, RENO, NEVADA 


NORTHWEST LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
631 Pacific Building, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
206 Dooly Building, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


© WYOMING PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Wyoming National Bank Building, CASPER, WYOMING 


also at 26 to 27. Mixed lots brought 23 


to 24 cents. 
There have been no recent sales of year- 
ling ewes; earlier $25 to $30 was paid for 
both fine-wool and whitefaced crossbreds. 
Wool in our area sold this spring from 
50-55 cents to 69.42 cents. 
—X. 
COLORADO 


Precipitation well distributed and somewhat 
above seasonal average, with greatest excess over 
northwest and southeast. Some hail damage to 
crops in Logan, Lincoln and Prowers counties. Most 
crops good showing, due to near-normal tempera- 
tures and increased moisture. Second cutting al- 
falfa short. Pastures and ranges improved. Live- 
stock good to excellent; evacuation in drier sec- 
tions southeast halted by improved conditions. 


IDAHO 


Week cooler and averaged below normal. Gen- 
eral light showers or-thunderstorms that became 
moderate in scattered localities favorable for all 
crops. Most crops still late. Lower valley corn 
about three feet high. Harvest of first crop of 

















FOURTH 
ANNUAL 


TAH STATE RAM SALE 


October 5, 1950 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


COLONEL E. O. WALTER, Auctioneer 


450 TOP QUALITY RAMS 


Address Inquiries to: 


UTAH STATE RAM SALE 
Snell Olsen, Secretary 
SPANISH FORK, UTAH 


alfalfa just being finished in higher valleys. Middle 
and high ranges unusually green and condition 
of livestock very good. Large snowdrifts remain in 
higher mountains. Streams and water holes still 
high. 


MONTANA 


Unusually cold for July. Moderate to heavy 
precipitation except in south-central and locally 
west of Divide. Soil moisture adequate generally. 
Grains heading rapidly; some winter wheat ripen- 
ing; good yields anticipated; harvest will be later 
than usual. Rate of growth average to rapid for 
all crops, except a few higher areas slow due 
to coldness. Native and tame hay about one-half 
cut; prospects good for adequate hay production. 
Outlook for fall and winter grazing good. Live- 
stock excellent; gaining rapidly. 


NEVADA 


Generous showers first half of week aided crop 
development and improved range conditions, but 
fire hazards continue serious. Temperatures climbed 
to well above normal at close. Hay harvest in 
full swing; good yields indicated. 


NEW MEXICO 


Moderate temperatures with frequent thunder- 
storms during week. Precipitation variable, with 
moderate to locally heavy showers in east and 
south; generally light elsewhere. All crops making 
good growth, with some planting of late row 
crops and seed continuing. Ranges showing con- 
siderable improvement in most areas, with livestock 
gaining. Continued rains needed to sustain range 
grass and dry-land crops. 





Hope, Eddy County 
July 18th 


Feeder lambs are being contracted here 
at 20 to 23 cents; fine-wool ewe lambs at 
24 cents. Recent sales of fine wool year- 
ling ewes have been made at $25. Most 
of the wool was sold in March and April 
at $1.50 to $1.75, clean basis. 
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The summer range is fine for this time 
of year; weather and feed conditions are 
about 75 percent better than in previous 
two or three years. If it were not for the 
drouth, our grazing problems would be 
light.—J. P. Casabonne 


OREGON 
Rainfall limited to light showers in extreme 
northeast. Sunshine abundant. Dry, clear weather 


entire period favorable for crop maturity and har- 
vest. Dry-land spring seeded crops, particularly in 
central and southeast, need additional moisture. 
Irrigation heavy; water supply ample. Grass seed 
harvest in Willamette Valley increasing in volume. 
Wheat and barley harvests getting under way at 


lower elevations in mid-Columbia counties with 
good yields and quality. Hay harvest progressed 
rapidly. Ranges and pastures average, but need 
more moisture. Livestock conditions continue 
improve. 


Burns, Harney County 
July 15th 


Fat lambs have been contracted at 9% 
cents. Early, feeder lambs sold at 22 ty 
22% cents, but growers are asking more 
for them now. Fine-wool ewe lambs haye 
recently sold at 26 cents. Mixed lots sold 
at 22% to 23% cents earlier; asking 25 cents 
now. Have only heard of one band of fine. 
wool yearling ewes being sold. The price 
was $28 a head. Our wools sold at 23% to 
57 cents. 
netted 61 cents. 


Our ranges are very good; the moun. 


tains seem better than for several years, | 


Our grazing problems are well worked out, 
—J. C. Carter 


Roseburg, Douglas County 
July 17th 


Douglas County is supposed to have 
more sheep than any other county in Ore- 
gon, but they are all run in pastures the 
year round. Due to the wet climate, there 
are practically no fine-wool sheep. 

This has been a good summer for feed 
due to late rains, better than average. 

Very few lambs are contracted here, 
generally sold as fat or feeder lambs when 
the buyers show up. Fat lambs this year 
brought 22 cents a pound and feeders, 19 
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You needn’t worry, either, if you 
telephone ahead to make sure they’re ex- 
pecting you. A few cents can save disap- 
pointment and inconvenience. Long Dis- 
tance keeps you in touch with home, too. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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to 20 cents. Wools started selling in June 
at 55 cents, but now they are offering 62 
cents.-W. E. Wilshire 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures below normal. Precipitation above. 
Progress and condition of spring wheat ranges 
from good to very good in south to rather poor 
in north-central; cool weather favored. Progress 
of corn good and condition very good in south; 
progress and condition good in north and central. 
Harvest of wild hay good progress; most areas 
from 50 to 75 percent cut. Short, drying pastures 
in many western, central, and northern areas re- 


covering. 


Vale, Butte County 
July 15th 


Summer range feed is very good. Have 
heard of some feeder lambs being con- 
tracted at 25 cents and some fine-wool ewe 
lambs at 27 cents. There have been re- 
cent sales of yearling ewes at $24 a head. 
Most of the wool is sold at around $1.70 
clean basis, Boston.—L. S. Williamson 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 
July 18th 


Grass on the summer range is very good; 
high in quality. Haven't heard of any con- 
tracting in lambs, but a few yearling ewes, 
both fine and crossbred whitefaced, have 
sold at $25.—John H. Widdoss 


Rapid City, Pennington County 
July 24th 


While there are dry places in western 
South Dakota, I believe livestock is way 
above average in condition, and that most 
of it will be wintered in good shape. Grass 
never had more feeding value at this time 
of year.—H. J. Devereaux 


_TEXAS 


Field work stopped over much of State, as rains 
of previous ‘week spread progressively southward 
and eastward. However, no rain in extreme south. 
Summer range and pasture feed much improved. 
All classes of livestock doing well. , 


UTAH 


General showers first half of week greatly im- 
proved crop growing conditions and all livestock 
ranges. weather 


brought temperatures in 90’s at close of week. 


Clearing skies and warmer 


Second alfalfa hay crop very promising, but hay 
shortage anticipated in south. 


WASHINGTON 


Ideal weather for agriculture; cool nights and 
warm days. General rains over State on 9th, with 
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light amounts in east and moderate in west. Am- 
ple soil moisture and water reserve. Pastures re- 
main unchanged, good in east and fair in west. 


Livestock generally good. 


Alamota, Whitman County 
July 4th 


The wool clip was settled for about the 
middle of June. It netted about 59% cents 
at shipping point (the L.C.L. railroad 
freight to Portland is about 1% cents). 
The clip was about 40 percent half blood 
and 60 percent three-eighths. 

We summer the sheep on sweet clover. 
The rains we had in June should make it 
hold out longer. Have had no trouble from 
bloat this year. The lambs (March) should 
be ready about the middle of this month. 


BEST... 


for he WEST 








Enjoy reading what S. W. McClure 
writes. I think his origin of the Standard- 
bred horse under “Genes” in the May issue 
was one of his best.—Mike Busch 


WYOMING 


Occasional scattered showers throughout week 
gave local areas above normal moisture, ma- 
jority of State received no beneficial moisture. 
Crops making fair growth in most of State, al- 
though about two weeks behind normal season be- 
cause of moisture deficiency early spring and 
moderately cool temperatures. Haying in progress. 
Livestock condition remains good. 


Colony, Crook County 
July 22nd 


We have had good grazing during July; 
the range in fact is better than in past 
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See Your Local Dealer 
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CF&I Baling Wire 





The California Wire Cloth Corp., Oakland, Calif. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., Denver 
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Did you ever wonder why 
Hotel Utah has so many conven- 
iences — all under one roof? 
For example, there are three 
world-famous dining rooms... 
the modern two-story under- 
ground garage .. . a guest laun- 
dry and valet service as handy as 
your telephone . . . transportation 
services in the spacious lobby ... 
barber shop . . . beauty salon ... 
exclusive shops . . . all the extra 
services found only in the world’s 
finest hotels. 


All these conveniences exist 
for one reason only. That reason 
is YOU! They are for your use 
and your pleasure. 


Next time you come to Salt 
Lake City, take advantage of all 
these extras by making your 
reservation at convenient Hotel 
Utah. 


Welcome, Woolgrowers! 


Hotel Utah 


MAX CARPENTER, Manager 
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couple of years. However, hay prospects 
are not at all good; no water has run since 
the snow melted. Have not heard of any 
lamb contracting, but believe crossbred 
whitefaced ewe lambs would bring 25 
cents a pound and that yearling ewes of 
the same type would bring around $25 
per head. 

Some wool has sold for 73 cents f.o.b. 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota, with later 





sales probably a little higher. 
—James I. Newland 


McKinley, Converse County 
July 10th 

We had quite a few showers during the 
past ten days; they have freshened up the 
range materially, though haying was de. 
layed some. Range conditions in Wyoming, 
however, are spotted.—J. B. Wilson 
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Food stores 





AFEWAY HAS BEEN BUSY improving 
S its food stores — rebuilding and re- 
modeling for even more convenient self- 
service food shopping. 


The newer Safeways are better lighted, 
more spacious, and equipped to the last 
minute. Customers tell us they’re a pleas- 
ure to walk into. And we know for a fact 
that more people are walking into them... 


With our rebuilding and remodel- 
ing, each Safeway store today aver- 
ages over four and a half times 
the sales in dollars that a Safeway 
store averaged 10 years ago. 


This expansion in sales per store (and per 
employee also) results in money-savings. 

Enough money is saved to more than 
offset the enormous increases that have 
taken place in labor and rebuilding costs 


(increases farmersknowplenty about, too! ). 


While the dollar volume of our sales is 
naturally larger now than 10 years ago, 
due in part to increased food prices, this 
fact stands out: These modernized stores 


of ours can operate for fewer pennies out 








... anything in it 


for farm families ? 


of each food dollar spent in them than 
could our older Safeways. 


Safeway now distributes 
for smaller part of food dollar 
than 10 years ago 


For all our retailing services on all farm 
crops, Safeway requires less than 14¢ out 
of the food dollar. This 14¢ is an average 
—some farm products require less than 
14¢ per dollar of sales to handle, others 
more. 


Such Safeway costs as wages, rents, 
taxes, displaying foods attractively and 
advertising them — plus Safeway’s profit 
—are all covered by our 14¢ total re- 
quirement per food sales dollar. 


How much is Safeway’s profit? It 
amounted in 1949 to 114¢ per dollar of 
sales at our stores. 





Fourteen cents out of each dollar of sales 
is a considerably smaller cost than average 
for the jobs we do. 


It is also a smaller part of the food 
dollar than Safeway required to perform 
its services 10 years ago. And one main 
reason is that — year by year — we've 
learned to operate more efficiently. 


The Safeway idea of selling more food 
per store and per employee isn’t ours 
alone. We are in free competition with 
many stores working toward the same end. 


It seems to us that is good for every- 
body—for farmer, customer and store man 
alike. We invite you to test our ideas of how 
a store should be run by doing your food 
shopping at Safeway, where almost one- 
fifth of all customers are farm families. 


SAFEWAY 
STORES 














$5,600.00 IN PRIZES 
at the 
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| } J . 
October 26 and 27, 1950 






















































































Offered in four classes: Steer calves, yearling steers, 


heifer calves, and yearling heifers shown in carlots 
of 20 head to a load. 


The cattle will be judged Thursday, October 26 and 
will be sold at Auction Friday, October 27. 


Judging Committee: Ferd Schmidt, Delmar, Iowa; 
Karl Hoffman, Ida Grove, lowa; and Hugh Morris, 
Ainsworth, Iowa. 


The 61 loads of steer calves exhibited at the 1949 


show sold at an average price of $37.96 per cwt. Top 
load—$60.00 per cwt. 


For the High Dollar — For Better Service 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 





